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THE CHANGING NEEDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The impact of technology on our industrial system is insistently 
forcing a reconsideration of the problems of vocational education. 
The rapidly shifting vocational pattern is creating a demand for 
greater adjustability on the part of workers. It is no longer enough 
to develop in youth the mastery of one or two skills because 
changes in machines and processes may, almost overnight, ren- 
der these skills of little value. Vocational education should be suffi- 
ciently broad to enable the worker to shift more or less readily 
from one type of job to another within the industry or even within 
some other industry. Not only that, industry today is making in- 
creased demands on the worker’s general intelligence, his power of 
attention, and his social adjustability. Any realistic program of 
vocational education must take into consideration these changing 
demands of the worker’s world. 

School superintendents and others who have the responsibility 
of directing programs of vocational education will be interested in 
the following statement by George C. Mann, chief of the Division 
of Adult and Continuation Education, State Department of Educa- 
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tion of California. Mr. Mann’s statement is quoted from the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. 


Vocational education in the Emergency Education Program was limited in 
the authorization to classes for unemployed adults who were eligible for any 
form of state or federal work relief and who were in need of vocational training 
or adjustment to make them employable. While the limited authorization pre- 
vented the extension of the program to all those who might benefit from further 
vocational training, it did have the advantage of providing an opportunity to 
study deficiencies in the vocational preparation of a great army of the unem- 
ployed, and the changing needs of vocational education as revealed by the 
training and placement records of emergency education classes. These needs 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Highly specialized training, which has been common in industry and in many 
schools, has had the effect of leaving great numbers of people without the abili- 
ties to bear their own economic weight when specialized jobs have been dis- 
continued or changed through new methods of production. In preparing work- 
ers for these specialized jobs, a total competency of the vocation has not been 
considered. This fact was emphasized in the reports of a series of surveys made 
in connection with the Emergency Education Program last year. One of these 
reports on welding shops revealed that a large percentage of welders are not 
fully skilled in the trade, although the labor field for welders is generally over- 
crowded. At the time this survey was carried on, the steel work was being 
started on the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. When examinations were 
conducted for applicants for jobs as welders on the bridge, only 35 out of a total 
of 150 were able to pass the test. They had perfected themselves only in the 
type of work in which their particular shop specialized. Those contacted in the 
survey declared that they favored more training courses which would give the 
men now working at this trade not only a knowledge of the various types of 
welding through actual shop practice but an understanding of the theory be- 
hind the fusion of various metals, the ability to read blueprints, and a knowledge 
of other subjects which might give a more complete «understanding of all phases 
of welding. 

In general, broader fields of training which might have included preparation 
for allied fields in which the worker was engaged, have not only not been en- 
couraged, but frequently have been frowned upon, with the result that thou- 
sands of unemployed adults have entered the emergency classes with the request 
that they be given training which would enable them to meet the changes in 
their former occupations or to prepare them for employment in new fields in 
which they could use their previous training to the best advantage 

Thousands of jobs have not been recognized by those who have concerned 
themselves with vocational education. This fact was strongly emphasized in 
the series of surveys which have been mentioned. It was possible to draw a 
number of important conclusions from these surveys. Vocational education 
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during the war period concerned itself mainly with education in production 
occupations. This emphasis was a natural result of the particular emergency 
of the time. Service occupations were overlooked almost entirely. In the sur- 
veys it was found that the training needs in service fields, which employ more 
than half of all people engaged in wage-earning occupations, are not being met 
by any agency. Calls for trained people in such relatively new fields as air-con- 
ditioning revealed that little training had been offered for preparation in these 
new occupational areas. 

In many cases vocational education and appreciational education have been 
confused. There is a definite need for a clear understanding of what constitutes 
real vocational preparation. Many vocational courses in our secondary schools 
have been interesting and valuable as an activity, but must be justified as a 
general appreciational course rather than definite preparation for employment. 
We cannot hope that many of these courses can function in the preparation of 
students for definite occupational efficiency because of the improbability that 
the students of high-school age who are enrolled can find employment and make 
use of their training while it is still pertinent to the occupational field to which 
the training relates. “During the last two years, governmental forces have ac- 
celerated the tendency which has been evident for a number of years in industry 
and society in continuing to push upward the age at which minors are able to 
find profitable employment” (Continuation Education Bulletin, 1935, State 
Department of Education). 

It is clear that the general philosophy of vocational education expressed 
briefly in the statement that all training must be tied up closely with industry 
has, in many cases, been followed so literally that the education has been for 
the benefit of industry rather than toward the increased occupational efficiency 
of the worker. Foremanship training has been given in order that production 
might be increased. Training has been given in highly specialized fields for the 
same reason. It is true, of course, that the individual received benefits, both in 
broadened training in his field and in a greater security, because he became more 
valuable to his employer, but, when he ceases to be a foreman in his particular 
industry, and a specialized job no longer exists, he finds his training of little 
help in adjusting himself to new economic and employment conditions. 

It has become apparent that there is a need for an enriched socio-civic 
training, designed to bring about a better social intelligence and a grasp of 
human knowledge that will give to the worker an understanding and overview 
of the economic, social, and political problems of modern society, as those 
problems affect his own status. 

In the Emergency Education Program, traditions have been ignored so that 
teachers, selected because they are masters in their own field, have brought in 
a broader education to offset the futility of narrow specialization. The futility 
of this narrow specialization is clearly seen when we consider that there are 
more than twenty-five thousand occupational designations. Absence of ade- 
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quate and accurate information concerning many of these occupations compli- 
cates the problem. In order to meet the changing needs most successfully, the 
program should give more attention to diagnosing individual fitness for occu- 
pations. 

In reviewing these changing needs of vocational education, as revealed in the 
outcomes of the Emergency Education Program as stated, it is clear that the 
present great need is a wider provision for vocational education for the great 
army of unemployed, and employed. adults as well. To get the training they 
need at the time they need it, is essentially a problem of adult education. It is 
the adult of the day who must face the real problem of preparation for em- 
ployment. These needs must be met if we are to hope for the economic better- 
ment and the restored morale of a great body of our citizens. 


A City YouTH SURVEY 


A recent issue of Occupations carries the following summary state- 
ment of the findings of the youth survey of New York City. 


With the aid of WPA workers the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
of New York City has been studying a large sample or cross-section of the youth 
population of the metropolis. Ellen N. Matthews, director of the Youth Sur- 
vey, gives a preliminary report of the findings in Better Times It was found 
that of all the young people between sixteen and twenty-five years of age, so 
far covered in the study, 20 per cent were in school or college, 36 per cent were 
at work, and 43 per cent were neither in school nor at work. Leaving out of ac- 
count those unable to work or not desirous of entering the labor market, about 
one-third of the total number were ‘“unemployed”—that is, able and anxious 
to work, but without jobs. Assuming the sample to be representative of the 
youth population of the city as a whole, and basing estimates on the 1930 popu- 
lation figures, the data indicate that a total of close to 390,000 young people in 
the five boroughs are unemployed and of these about 140,000 have never had 
a job. 

According to these data, girls had been somewhat more successful than boys 
in getting employment, and white young persons than negroes. Among the un- 
employed group not quite half—though well over half of the girls—were under 
twenty years of age. Almost three-fourths of the unemployed who had never 
worked were in their teens, while two-thirds of those with work experience were 
in their twenties. Most of this work experience was intermittent and for short 
periods. The majority had worked in clerical or related occupations chiefly as 
general clerks, messengers, and office boys and girls; some few as stenographers, 
typists, and telephone operators; others as semi-skilled factory operatives; and 
still others in such domestic occupations as those of porter, waitress, or bus boy. 
Only to per cent had had any experience in occupations classified by the 
Census as skilled. 

In the main the educational achievement of the unemployed youth was found 
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to be somewhat inferior to that of the employed. This educational status ranged 
from comparative illiteracy to college graduation and even one or more years 
of graduate study. One-third of the total number of unemployed had completed 
high school. What by far the greater number of the unemployed asked for was 
work, not further schooling. About two-fifths of the unemployed in Man- ~ 
hattan and the Bronx, and about one-third of those in Brooklyn, expressed a 
desire for additional schooling; the others said that they did not want to attend 
school any more. The young people who said they wanted further education” 
were interested chiefly in vocational work. Only about 10 per cent of those 
wanting schooling cared to continue in regular elementary or high schools or 
go to college. For most of these young people, therefore, graduation from high 
school, and for many even the completion of the elementary-school course, 
apparently marks the limits of their interest in schooling. As Miss Matthews 
says: ‘The use of scholarships to enable this group to return to a regular school 
or college course would seem to be of limited application. The situation .... 
seems rather to demand the development of educational programs especially 
adapted to their needs outside the regular curriculum. Possibly some of this group 
might be best served by training developed in conjunction with work projects, 
so that those who have already achieved some vocational skills could, through 
practice, be enabled to retain and improve them, and those who have yet had 
no opportunity to acquire either skills or work habits could be made more fit 
for a regular job when it comes.” 

Miss Matthews concludes her article by remarking on the variations found 
in the characteristics of the young unemployed group—the great number and 
variety of special needs and problems. The facts point to the necessity of indi- 
vidualized treatment in many cases. Counseling service should be available to 
all. The reports of the investigators show, on the part of these young people, 
an eagerness to talk over their problems, an almost universal ignorance of such 
facilities for obtaining advice as now exist, and an encouraging desire for counsel 
and guidance. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES IN THE PREPARATION 
OF TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES 

During the next few years the matter of teachers’ salaries will no 
doubt be given a great deal of consideration. Already there is evi- 
dence of a general tendency to restore and to adjust salaries. Boards 
of education everywhere are faced with the necessity of adhering to 
old schedules or of adopting new ones better suited to changed con- 
ditions. When establishing policies with respect to teachers’ salaries, 
superintendents and school boards will need guidance in thinking 
through the problems confronting them. It was with this thought in 
mind that the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation prepared two bulletins on The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary 
Schedules (Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
Volume XIV, Numbers 1 and 2). In the first bulletin two major topics 
are discussed: (1) administrative procedures in preparing and adopt- 
ing the new salary schedule and (2) the gathering and the presenting 
of the facts on salaries. The second bulletin is devoted to a considera- 
tion of policy in drafting the salary schedule. It discusses in some 
detail such matters as basic classification of salaries, maximum sala- 
ries, increments, requirements for continued professional training, 
sex as a basis of variation in salary, teaching efficiency and the salary 
schedule, differentials for special teaching services, and salaries of 
principals and other officers. These bulletins should prove extremely 
helpful to superintendents and school-board members in evaluating 
existing schedules and in formulating new schedules. 


THE EDUCATION BILL IN ENGLAND 


For many years education in England has been in the process of 
reorganization. The Hadow report on the education of adolescents, 
which was published some years ago, recommended that elementary 
education proper end at the age of eleven, that the school-leaving 
age be raised to fifteen, and that there be established a system of 
compulsory junior schools enrolling pupils from the age of eleven to 
fifteen. The recommendations of the report were approved by all 
parties, but the government has experienced difficulties in enacting 
a law to carry the recommendations into effect. The most serious 
obstacle has been the attitude of the voluntary (denominational 
and private) schools. These schools, the reader will recall, do not 
receive grants from the government to construct or repair school 
buildings. The voluntary-school interests have insisted that the 
voluntary schools do not have the financial resources to remodel their 
physical plants in such a way as to carry into effect the principles of 
the Hadow Plan, and they have been able to defeat any bill that 
does not provide grants for the enlargement or improvement of 
voluntary-school buildings. A second difficulty has been the matter 
of raising the school-leaving age. To raise the compulsory age to 
fifteen would work hardship on parents in the lower income groups. 
A proposal, which has not met with favor, is that the government 
subsidize parents who have low incomes and who also have children 
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between fourteen and fifteen years of age in school. Moreover, the 
raising of the age of compulsory school attendance has raised a num- 
ber of problems with respect to employment of young persons. 
Although no law has been enacted making possible a complete 
realization of the provisions of the Hadow Plan, local authorities 
have, to some extent, been able to carry it out. The existing law 
enables local authorities, under certain circumstances, to require 
attendance to the age of fifteen, and thirteen authorities have taken 
advantage of the law. 

The present government has introduced a bill making it manda- 
tory on local authorities to require school attendance until the age 
of fifteen. Under certain circumstances, however, children between 
fourteen and fifteen may be exempted from school attendance. The 
major provisions of the exemption clauses are summarized as fol- 
lows in a recent issue of the London Times Educational Supplement. 


If a local education authority is satisfied, after consultation with the local 
committee for juvenile employment, that the employment will be beneficial to 
the child, the authority must grant an employment certificate to the intended 
employer in respect of that child..... 

The local education authority, in deciding whether any employment is bene- 
ficial, must have regard to the prospective as well as to the immediate benefit 
of the child, and in particular must take into account: (1) the nature of the em- 
ployment, the wages to be paid, and the hours of work; (2) the opportunities 
to be afforded to the child for further education; (3) the time available to the 
child for recreation. 

The authority may require an undertaking from an employer in connection 
with 1, 2, and 3 above, as a condition precedent to the grant of an employment 
certificate, and the employer will be liable to a fine if he fails to carry out any 
such undertaking which is specified in the certificate..... 

An authority may cancel an employment certificate if any undertaking 
given by an employer is not observed by him or if the child has failed to make 
use of opportunities for further education afforded to him in pursuance of such 
an undertaking. .... 

By Clause 5 of the bill exemption from school attendance between fourteen 
and fifteen years of age may be given to enable the child to give assistance in the 
home if the authority are satisfied that by reason of the home circumstances 
exceptional hardship would otherwise be caused. 


The bill also makes possible financial aid to the voluntary schools. 


Clause 7 of the bill enables authorities, for the benefit of senior children (i.e., 
children over eleven years of age), as a temporary measure to enter into agree- 
ments with the managers of voluntary schools whereby they may give financial 
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aid towards the enlargement and improvement of existing voluntary schools, 
including the provision of additional or substituted land for sites. Any work 
thus aided must, to the authorities’ satisfaction, be necessitated by the raising 
of the age, or effect improvements in the organization of education in the area 
or provide accommodation required for practical or advanced instruction—all 
in relation to senior children. 

Aid may also be given by authorities to persons proposing to provide a new 
voluntary school for senior children. In addition to the requirements set out in 
the preceding clause, no agreement may be entered into with respect to the pro- 
vision of a new voluntary school unless the Board are satisfied that the needs 
of the district can be more conveniently met by the proposed school than by the 
enlargement or improvement of an existing voluntary school of the same de- 
nomination, or that the proposed new school will be required for children who 
before the age of eleven attended a junior school of the same denomination. 

Grant by a local education authority to voluntary schools must not be less 
than one-half nor more than three-quarters of the cost of the proposed building 
or reconstruction. 


At present the local education authorities have some control over 
the voluntary schools. Teachers in these schools are appointed by 
the managers of the schools subject to the consent of the local edu- 
cation authority, and consent cannot be withheld except on edu- 
cational grounds. Teachers in voluntary schools cannot be dis- 


missed without the consent of the local authority unless dismissal 
is in some way connected with the giving of religious instruction. 
Under the new bill the local authorities are given increased control 
over the voluntary schools. 


When a grant is made by a local education authority to a voluntary school— 

a) All the teachers must be in the employment and under the control of the 
authority except that the “reserved teachers” will give the religious instruc- 
tion in the school under the control of the managers. 

b) The authority will appoint all the teachers in the school, but as regards 
“reserved teachers” appointments will be made only if the managers are satis- 
fied as to their fitness and competence to give the required denominational re- 
ligious instruction. 

c) The authority also will have power to dismiss all teachers, but, if the 
managers are of opinion that a “reserved teacher” has failed to give the re- 
quired denominational religious instruction efficiently, they may request the 
authority to remove that teacher from employment as a “reserved teacher.” 

If any dispute arises between a local education authority and the managers 
with regard to the appointment or dismissal of a “reserved teacher,” the Board 
may appoint an impartial person to determine the dispute—the authority and 
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the bishop of the diocese (or other person or body nominated by the Board) 
each appointing an assessor if they desire to do so. 

If a voluntary school which has received financial aid from an authority re- 
pays the grant in full, the agreement (including the appointment and control 
of teachers by the authority) shall cease. 


The exemption provisions of the bill are being subjected to wide- 
spread criticism. A recent issue of the Times Educational Supple- 
ment carries the following account of a demonstration against the 
bill. 


A public demonstration, held under the auspices of five national organiza- 
tions which, it was claimed, represent nearly 1,500,000 men and women engaged 
in education, was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, on Saturday to protest 
against exemptions in the Education Bill in connection with the raising of the 
school-leaving age and to demand maintenance allowances as an alternative 
policy. 

The five organizations are the Association of Education Committees, the 
National Union of Teachers, the Educational Institute of Scotland, the School 
Age Council, and the Workers’ Educational Association. 

The following resolution was submitted: 

“This demonstration affirms its conviction that the Education Bill will be in- 
effective for its main purpose unless it provides for the raising of the school-leav- 
ing age, without exemptions, to fifteen years, and further that due provision 
should be made for the payment of maintenance allowances recognized for grant 
purposes to enable necessitous children to remain at school to that higher age.” 

Sir Walter Citrine, general secretary of the Trade Union Congress, who pre- 
sided, said that the demonstration had nothing to do with creed, class, politics, 
or party. It had a real desire to be helpful and constructive. Education ought 
not to be brought into the arena of party politics at all. 

The exemption system, he said, would render the bill farcical, and in the 
absence of a maintenance grant it would be impossible for children to be kept 
at school for the additional year. He did not see why there should be any hesita- 
tion about facing up to the financial liabilities of maintenance grants. 

Mr. Lees-Smith, M.P., said it was clear that the estimates put forward by 
education administrators of exemptions amounting to go per cent were likely 
to be nearer the truth than that of the government of 50 per cent. The bill was 
an anticlimax, and a great educational mistake was about to be committed. 

Mr. F. Mander, general secretary of the National Union of Teachers, said 
that local authorities and teachers were united in their conviction that, as at 
present framed, the Education Bill now before Parliament would not work. 
It did not settle the religious question; it merely handed the difficulties over to 
the local authorities. It placed fifteen on the statute-book as the school-leaving 
age, but it did not compel the children to stay. Instead, it permitted them to 
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leave for reasons which no one could regard as educational. The view of many, 
he went on, was that the vast majority of children would leave before the age 
of fifteen. ; 

“T venture to appeal to the government, during its further stages, to trans- 
form this bill into an educational rather than an employment measure, by re- 
moving not only the exemption clauses, but, in the case of children of needy 
parents, the poverty bar to further education between fourteen and fifteen. By 
so doing, the government would be true not only to its own published phi- 
losophy, but would deserve well of the present generation and posterity.” 


Two USEFUL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


For some time the United States Office of Education has been 
publishing a bibliography series under the general title of “Good 
References.” The most recent number in the series bears the title 
Good References on Elementary Education: Classification, Grading, 
Promotion. It may be secured free from the Office of Education. 

In 1933 the United States Office of Education published an ex- 
tensive bibliography on the education of teachers. A recent pam- 
phlet of the Office (Pamphlet Number 66), entitled Education of 
Teachers: Selected Bibliography, brings up to date the references in 
the earlier bulletin. 


THE ARTICULATION OF ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN BALTIMORE 


The Annual Report of the Board of School Commissioners of Balti- 
more City, 1935, carries the following description of a program de- 
signed to bring about a closer articulation of elementary and junior 
high schools. 

In order to have a smoothly functioning school system, it is necessary for 
each division to be aware of the subject matter and standards of all the others, 
but particularly of that unit which immediately precedes or follows it. If the 
articulation between the elementary and the junior high schools is insufficient, 
the teachers of the junior high school may expect too much of the elementary- 
school children who come to them; the elementary teachers may place an undue 
amount of emphasis on some phases of the work, and not enough on others; 
various inconsistencies may develop in the methods of procedures which the 
pupils are taught to use; and other difficulties arise to impede the work of the 
higher schools. Therefore, in order to reduce existing inequities and to prevent 
further misunderstandings, a study of the articulation of elementary and junior 
high schools was initiated early in the year. A joint committee of four elemen- 
tary supervisors and four junior high supervisors was selected to carry out the 
program. The main steps in the work of this committee were as follows: 
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1. The junior high supervisors of English, history, geography, and mathe- 
matics conferred with representative seventh-grade teachers in their respective 
departments. In certain instances, a questionnaire to all seventh-grade teach- 
ers took the place of this conference. 

2. The elementary supervisors and the junior high supervisor of each of the 
four departments mentioned above discussed the suggestions culled from the 
seventh-grade teachers. 

3. Elementary courses of study in English, history, geography, and mathe- 
matics were distributed to all junior high schools; and junior high school courses 
of study in these subjects to all elementary schools. In this way, teachers un- 
familiar with the work of the grades preceding and following the ones in which 
they were working were enabled to overcome this deficiency, and hence a better 
articulation of their instruction with that of other grades was made possible. 

4. Departmental meetings were held by the junior high school supervisors 
to which the elementary supervisors in charge of the various subjects to be dis- 
cussed were invited and at which the viewpoint of the sixth-grade teachers 
was set forth. The elementary supervisors also discussed briefly the aims, 
subject matter, and general methods of the elementary courses of study, in 
order to clarify any ambiguity that may have resulted from the study made of 
this material. 

5. The junior high supervisors met with the principals and supervisors of the 
elementary schools; and the elementary-school supervisors met with the prin- 
cipals and supervisors of the junior high schools. At each meeting the super- 
visors were given an opportunity to discuss with the administrative groups the 
problems that had arisen, the work that had been done, and plans for the future. 

As a result of the committee’s efforts, the elementary supervisors were able 
to issue specific instructions to the teachers of intermediate grades on those 
points which needed emphasis according to the information brought to light by 
the articulation program, namely: uniformity of form in mathematics and con- 
structive English; the development of outlining skills; independence in attack- 
ing new and difficult words; knowledge of the effective use of reference books; 
skill in the use of library equipment; independence in the use of the dictionary; 
knowledge of the factors which facilitate study; and important basal concepts 
in geography and history. Thus the work of the articulation committee will 
have far-reaching value in the lives of thousands of children. 


MOTIVATING JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL MATHEMATICS 
In the Seatile Educational Bulletin Claude F. Turner, of James 
Monroe Junior High School, comments as follows on a survey of 
popular magazines made by eighth-grade pupils in his school: 


The following brief analysis was made with a twofold purpose in view: first, 
to awaken pupil interest in the study of generally useful materials of algebra 
and geometry as found in the VIII A general mathematics course; second, to 
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determine the extent of mathematical knowledges and skills necessary for in- 
telligent interpretation of information found in magazines read by them. To 
each VIII A pupil was submitted a list of ten magazines available in our library, 
and he was asked to choose the three he most enjoyed. The 127 boys and girls 
participating ranked these magazines in the following order of popularity: 
Popular Science (this magazine is used in the general-science course), Popular 
Mechanics, Boys’ Life, American Girl, Popular Aviation, St. Nicholas, Radio 
News, Home Geographic Monthly, Nature Magazine, and Junior Red Cross 
Journal. The magazines were then assigned to classes for study of mathe- 
matical content. 

Briefly, this survey led to the following observations. The students needed 
to be able to read and interpret whole numbers, fractions, and percentage refer- 
ences. They were faced with comparisons of many types, with units of measure, 
and with constant reference to money values. In five of the magazines, includ- 
ing those ranking first and second in popularity, there was a necessity for 
knowledge of simple algebraic terms and formulas. In reading construction 
plans, the geometry of shape, position, angle, and degree was needed. Also, the 
students had to be able to comprehend simple tables, graphs, charts, and 
diagrams fully to understand their reading. 

Another phase that warrants attention is the use of abbreviations of a semi- 
technical nature in connection with numbers. R.p.m., h.p., m.p.h., kw-h., and 
abbreviations of like nature occur frequently in the content of these popular 
magazines. 

In conclusion, it was noted that comprehension of mathematical terms, not 
skill in manipulation, is the present reading need of VIII A pupils in our school. 
Furthermore, this need will be a continuing one and, in all probability, will 
constitute the major portion of the generally useful materials of mathematics re- 
tained by the students after their formal school days are over. To many of 
those taking part in the study, the amount of mathematical information needed 
in their reading was a revelation and served partially to answer that ever- 
recurring, ‘““‘Why must I study algebra and geometry in the VIII A? I’ll never 
use them.” 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


During the week of July 20-24, 1936, a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club Room of 
Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men, for the discussion 
of important problems in school organization, administration, and 
supervision. The morning programs will consist of lectures by mem- 
bers of the Department of Education and visiting instructors and 
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the afternoon programs of separate round-table discussions for 
superintendents and principals. Programs of the conference will be 
mailed to anyone applying to Professor W. C. Reavis, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for 
sixteen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. 
Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the institute is 
“Tnnovations in Educational Administration.”’ The complete pro- 
gram follows. 

Monday, July 20 
DEPARTURES IN THE EDUCATION OF DEVIATE CHILDREN 

“The Truant Type,” Edward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Retarded Readers,” William S. Gray, Professor of Education; Executive 
Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, University of Chicago 

“Rapid Learners,’ Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted each afternoon for superintendents and princi- 
pals. 

Tuesday, July 21 
IMPROVEMENTS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

“Restoration of Obsolete Buildings,” Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant Director, 
Research and Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools 

“Selection, Training, and Supervision of Custodians,’’ George F. Womrath, 
Business Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Management of Equipment and Supplies,” Rufus A. Putnam, Business 
Manager of Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


Wednesday, July 22 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PUPIL PROGRESS FROM THE APPLICATION OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 

“Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes,’ Charles H. 
Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

“Better Personality Development,’’ George D. Stoddard, Director, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, University of lowa 
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“‘Some Principles of Mental Growth,” Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Chicago 


Thursday, July 23 
PROGRESS IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY REORGANIZATION 

“County-School Consolidation,” Clarence G. Cooper, Superintendent of 
Baltimore County Schools, Towson, Maryland 

“Community Health Program,” Henry J. Otto, Director of Education, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 

“State Planning of School Services,” Fred Engelhardt, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of Minnesota 


Friday, July 24 
CARRYING FORWARD CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

“Tn City School Systems,” Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

“On a County Basis,” Clarence G. Cooper, Superintendent of Baltimore 
County Schools, Towson, Maryland 

“On a State-wide Basis,’’ Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Education; Associate 
Director, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


WuHo’s Wuo IN Tuis IssuE 
J. T. Wor.TOoN, assistant superintendent of schools, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. ANNrE M. CHERry and ANNE V. HoLprorD, graduate 
students at Teachers College, Columbia University. CARTER ALEX- 
ANDER, library professor at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, assistant supervisor in the Elementary Cur- 
riculum Section of the Los Angeles City Schools. Everett B. 
SACKETT, associate in research at Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. James F. ABEL, chief of the Division of Com- 
parative Education, United States Office of Education. 





INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION IN READING 


J. T. WORLTON 
Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The question of how to improve the methods and materials of in- 
struction in reading is a challenge which is receiving widespread at- 
tention in experimental schools and in current professional literature. 
The complexity of the problem increases with the increased func- 
tional aspects of reading that characterize the program of the modern 
progressive school. This article presents the merits of a classroom or- 
ganization and a technique of teaching reading which have been 
found, under experimental conditions in the Salt Lake City schools, 
to be an improvement over conventional procedures. 


THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 


The problem of providing facilities and developing techniques of 
instruction that will guarantee the successful pursuit of reading ob- 
jectives is of active interest to teachers and school officials who are 
conscious of the difficulties involved. One of the greatest of these 
difficulties is the wide spread in the ability and in the interests of 
pupils in the same grade and class. How a sixth-grade teacher with 
forty pupils can manage to keep each child working with materials 
suited to his needs and interests is a problem which has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. The fact that the reading abilities of these chil- 
dren probably vary from the low-fourth-grade to the eighth-grade 
level is not always recognized. Classes with a smaller spread in read- 
ing ability are the exception rather than the rule. 

The extent of the range in reading ability among pupils of typical 
classes is indicated in Table I. This table lists the results from the 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Form 1, given on October 12, 1934, to 
six high sections in five different schools. The scores reported are 
averages of the grade scores made on Type C of the test. The table 
shows that the reading-grade scores of third-grade pupils in the most 
advanced section range from that normal for second-grade pupils to 

735 
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that normal for sixth-grade pupils, with an average reading grade of 
4.0. It will be observed that all these classes show wide ranges in 
the pupils’ ability to read. Since none of the weakest pupils were in 
these sections, it is apparent that among unselected pupils of typical 
classes the range in reading ability would be even greater. 


TABLE I 


GRADE SCORES MADE BY PUPILS IN HIGH SECTIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
GRADES ON INITIAL TEST ON TYPE C OF THE GATES 
SILENT READING TESTS, FORM 1 








NuMBER OF PUPILS 





READING GRADE 
a Some Grade III | Grade IV | Grade V | Grade VI | Grade VII | Grade VII 
School A School B School C | School D | School D School E 





























It is obvious, then, that the traditional method of conducting the 
reading lesson fails to meet the heterogeneity of needs presented by 
members of a typical class. When all pupils receive the same instruc- 
tion, use the same book, and pursue the same reading activities, 
pupils having a reading ability one or more years below the reading 
level of the book used find the vocabulary and the reading content 
so difficult that they soon become discouraged and lose interest. If 
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they pursue their work under the coercive urge of the teacher, many 
negative habits and attitudes are likely to develop. In any event, 
desirable learning outcomes are not pursued economically. The tra- 
ditional method is equally a handicap for members of the class who 
have a reading ability one or more years above that of the book being 
used. They lose interest in reading; they become bored with the pro- 
ceedings and seek diversion in other activities, which are likely to be 
antisocial in character. 

This problem of meeting the individual needs of pupils in reading 
has been given intensive study by Salt Lake City teachers during the 
past three years. Asa result of these efforts, reading techniques have 
been developed which are designed to meet the problem of individual 
differences. These procedures were tried out in six experimental cen- 
ters during the school year 1934-35. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL READING TECHNIQUES 


The essential methods of the program are incorporated in the pro- 
cedures which the teacher uses in applying the techniques in a typi- 
cal classroom situation. These basic steps are not formalized or rou- 
tinized. They represent goals to be accomplished and suggest pro- 


cedures for reaching the goals set. The creative powers of the teacher 
are challenged to vary and improve the techniques suggested. 

1. The teacher determines the minimum core essentials in objec- 
tives and accomplishments and plans an enriched program for each 
grade. 

2. The teacher determines, through the use of reading tests and 
other diagnostic procedures, the general reading ability, the specific 
reading difficulties, the interests, and the tastes of the individual 
members of the class. 

3. The teacher, in a school having two or more classes in the same 
grade, classifies pupils into sections as nearly homogeneous with 
reference to reading needs as possible. (In the experimental centers 
the basis of classification was success in academic subjects in general. 
It was found to be impracticable to base the classification on reading 
ability alone.) 

4. The teacher classifies pupils within each section into smaller 
groups as needs may require. 
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5. The teacher provides a rich variety of carefully organized read- 
ing materials. (In addition to the basic readers, a copy of which 
should be supplied to each child, fifteen or more sets of readers, with 
from three to five copies each, should be available in the reading 
room. A miscellaneous set of forty or more single titles would be a 
desirable addition.) 

6. The teacher organizes teaching materials around large content 
units. 

7. The teacher classifies reading materials for each unit with re- 
spect to the degree of difficulty or the grade level of the unit. 

8. The teacher provides regular and frequent opportunities for 
the pupils to practice all important reading habits and skills. (A 
daily period of from forty to forty-five minutes should be devoted to 
reading, exclusive of the library period. Two or three full periods a 
week in the library are desirable.) 

9. The teacher tests the progress of individual pupils from time to 
time by means of comprehension tests, book reports, oral-reading 
exercises, etc., and gives individual guidance and encouragement on 
the basis of these diagnostic results. (Introductory and self-checking 
exercises are provided for the pupil for each selection that he studies. 
At the conclusion of the unit the pupil takes the teacher’s examina- 
tion on the minimum essentials of the unit.) 


UNIT PROCEDURE 


The teaching procedure in developing a reading unit is comparable 
to that employed in the social studies and other content subjects. 
The following steps illustrate the techniques used in the experi- 
mental centers. 


1. Motivation—tThe teacher’s first aim is so to present the sub- 
ject content of the unit as to win hearty approval and adoption by 
the pupils. This activity is conducted with the entire class and may 
take a full period or more. 

2. Defining specific objectives —This activity involves all members 
of the class. Its purpose is to orient pupils with reference to the read- 
ing objectives to be attained. By means of class discussion under the 
guidance of the teacher, these purposes are clearly defined and illus- 
trated. 
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In actual classroom practice Steps 1 and 2 are often developed 
concurrently. 

3. Planning the study activities—After the nature of the content 
of the unit and the reading purpose to be served have been deter- 
mined, the next important step is to plan the individual and the class 
activities necessary to accomplish the work outlined. This planning 
is essentially a discussion activity involving all members of the class. 
Selections which should be read by all members of the class as a basic 
minimum requirement are identified, and a general class procedure is 
adopted. Selections from supplementary readers and reference ma- 
terials which are to be read by individual pupils are located, and ad- 
ministrative procedures whereby these materials may be obtained are 
considered, together with the self-testing procedure and other de- 
tails connected with the independent work. 

The pupils are made acquainted with the location and the pur- 
poses of the various types of drill material and self-checking exer- 
cises available, and a time schedule is agreed on for the use of this 
material, which is completely individualized. The first three steps 
listed in the development of the unit may require from two to four 
reading periods. 

4. Carrying out the study-activities program—tThe heart of the 
reading program lies in the actual reading and study activities out- 
lined in this step. The selections for class study are taken up first, 
the purpose being to familiarize all pupils with this common basic 
material. This activity may require a week or more. In the second 
stage of this step pupils pursue their work individually. Under the 
guidance of the teacher each child locates the selection or book that 
he desires, follows the study guide in reading it, and then reports to 
the teacher for an oral or written test of his mastery of the content. 
This activity may continue for two weeks or more with such varia- 
tion as may be desired for purposes of remotivation, review, drill on 
reading skills, etc. The teacher endeavors to guide each child so that 
he will read material suited to his ability level and interest and so 
that he will do the widest possible amount of reading consistent with 
reasonable mastery of the content. This plan enables the pupil to 
progress at his own rate of reading and at his own level of compre- 
hension. 
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5. Socializing and discussion—Immediately following the study 
activities the pupils as a class discuss their findings in conversation. 
Opportunity is given for oral reports from committees or individuals. 
Choice selections may be read orally in real audience situations. The 
stage is set for the dramatic presentation of significant episodes in 
the reading completed and for the vigorous discussion of problems 
arising from the pupils’ studies. These activities may continue for 
several days. 

6. Testing the objectives of the unit—As the final step in the de- 
velopment of the unit, the teacher and the pupils co-operate in evalu- 
ating the progress made. Tests are given to cover the basic con- 
tent of the unit and the reading skills in both silent and oral reading. 
Records of test results are kept by the teacher and also by the pupils. 
These records include scores made in (a) rate of reading on standard- 
ized material, (b) comprehension tests, (c) number and titles of 
selections read for each unit, and (d) number and titles of books 
read in the library and in the home. 

It will be observed that the plan of procedure outlined shifts much 
of the responsibility from the teacher to the pupil. These techniques 
are designed to develop in the child an urge to accomplish certain 
immediate goals which fit his needs and to provide the environment, 
equipment, and guidance necessary to foster the development of his 
independence as an intelligent worker. 

The major functions of the teacher are (1) to guide the pupil in 
determining and motivating his reading purposes, (2) to provide the 
necessary reading materials, (3) to set the stage so that the child may 
pursue his work under the most favorable environmental conditions, 
(4) to assist the pupil in evaluating his own progress from time to 
time, and (5) to give such guidance and encouragement that the 
child may work intelligently and with confidence. Much of the 
teacher’s time is spent at her desk in private conferences with pupils. 
Class activities, small-group activities, and individual instruction 
feature the class period as occasion requires. 


TYPICAL ACTIVITIES 


Class activities —Certain types of exercises may be given with ad- 
vantage to the class as a whole. Such activities as the following are 
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illustrative of class activities: (1) lessons designed to motivate read- 
ing activities, to develop appreciation, to give enjoyment, and to 
facilitate socialization; (2) lessons designed to introduce and de- 
velop the basic knowledges, skills, and habits which represent the 
program of minimum essentials for the grade;? (3) reading bulletins, 
directions relating to class activities, blackboard materials, etc.; (4) 
test exercises designed to reveal the range of abilities among mem- 
bers of the class. 

Small-group activities—If individual needs are to be adequately 
provided for, many teaching problems can be met only by forming 
small ability groups within the class and by frequent personal con- 
ferences between teacher and child. The following situations illus- 
trate opportunities to employ such techniques. 

1. The teacher meets with one small group for oral-reading prac- 
tice while other members of the class are working independently. 

2. Each of the various groups practices oral reading in subdued 
voices. One book of suitable difficulty for the group is passed in turn 
from pupil to pupil while other children listen and offer suggestions. 
For some types of reading, particularly in the upper primary grades, 
each member of the group may have a copy of the book used. 


3. Asmall group of pupils, all of whom have read the same book, 
meet to discuss its qualities or to plan a dramatization of certain 
phases for the entertainment of the class. 

Individual instruction —The following types of individual instruc- 
tion are much used. 

1. The teacher meets the individual pupil in order to motivate his 
reading, guide his selection of books, and give constructive criticism 


and encouragement. 

2. When a pupil finishes an exercise or a book, the teacher checks 
the accuracy of his comprehension by oral or written tests, by listen- 
ing to a book report, etc. 

3. The teacher gives the individual pupil the Gray Standardized 
Reading Check Test, or some other comparable test, as an aid in 
diagnosing oral-reading needs. 

t Such class exercises may often be conducted with a variety of graded materials in 


the hands of the pupils. Basic vocabulary, phonics, etc., would be included here for the 
primary grades. Desire to learn to read must be stimulated in social situations. 
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The teacher will employ class activities, small-group activities, or 
individual instruction as the purposes and needs of the occasion re- 
quire. The principle which will guide her in planning these activities 
is that each child, whatever his abilities, interests, and tastes may 
be, shall be fully employed under proper motivation with reading 
materials and activities that suit his needs and will challenge his 
efforts. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Evidence of the progress made by pupils during the experimental 
period was obtained from test results, from records of the nature and 
number of books read, from the reaction of pupils, and from the opin- 
ions of teachers. 

Type A (reading to appreciate the general significance of a para- 
graph) and Type C (reading to understand precise directions) of the 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Form 1, were given to all experimental 
classes on October 12, 1934. Form 2 of the same tests was given on 
May 15, 1935. All tests were administered by trained examiners and 
were scored by teachers who were not doing experimental teaching. 
The reports of the test results were prepared by the Research De- 
partment. Only scores made by pupils who took both tests were in- 
cluded in the tabulations made. 

The comparative results obtained from these tests are reported in 
Table II for the third-grade classes involved in the study. It will be 
observed that, as measured by the tests used, these pupils made 
marked gains during the experimental period of seven months. Pu- 
pils of Section 1 made much greater progress than did the pupils of 
Section 3, particularly on Type C of the test. While important prog- 
ress was made in the number of correct responses, equally significant 
improvement was shown in the percentage of correct responses. This 
index of reading is determined by dividing the number of exercises 
which are correct by the number attempted. The inaccuracy of 
these pupils at the beginning of the experimental period is clearly 
shown. It is particularly interesting to note that in both Types A 
and C the lower-ability sections tended progressively to show greater 
gains in the percentage of correct responses. 

Tables similar to Table II were constructed for the other experi- 
mental grades. Since space will not permit the presentation of all 


9. 
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these tables, a summary of the average gains made on Types A and C 
combined is given in Table III. Normal progress for the experimen- 
tal period is seven-tenths of a year’s work. With the single excep- 


TABLE II 


AGE, INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES, AND RESULTS ON INITIAL AND FINAL 
TESTS ON TYPES A AND C OF GATES SILENT READING TESTS OF 
THREE EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS OF THIRD-GRADE PUPILS 








RESULTS ON READING TEST 





Reading 
\ 
Number of | Percentage Reading Age in 


score, | gems | "St | wea 
Pp Pp Months 





Type | Type | Type | Type Type | Type 
A A c A Cc A Cc 





Section 1 (26 pupils): 
Initial test : <0| 76.91) Sa. , : 9-7 
Final test : 91.4) 84. , : 13-9 





14.7] 32. : 4-2 
Section 2 (26 pupils): 
Initial test i ’ .5| 69.6} 36. 
Final test ; : .4] 90.2] 82. 





20.6] 45. 
Section 3 (23 pupils): 
Initial test . : .o| 27.9} 18. 

Final test ‘ ; -7| 91.1] 64.7 


63.2] 46. 





pils): 
Initial test ‘ : .3] 59.3] 36. 
Final test : -5| 90.9] 77. 





6.6 i216 3d- Ol 42. ; - 2-7 



































tion of Grade VI, the progress made by the experimental classes was 
extraordinary. The fact that the sixth-grade pupils made relatively 
less progress than the other experimental classes may be explained in 
part by the absence of the experimental teacher during several weeks 
of the period. Despite this interruption these pupils gained 0.1 of a 
year, or 14 per cent, more than the normal gain. 

Accuracy in interpreting reading material is a fundamental ob- 
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jective in reading instruction. Unless the author’s ideas can be ac- 
curately understood, reading is of doubtful value. Certainly, under 
such conditions attempts to improve rate of reading are futile. It is 
of primary importance, therefore, that any method which may be 


TABLE III 


GAINS IN READING GRADE MADE BY ALL EXPERIMENTAL 
PUPILS IN GRADES III-VII 








Excess over 
Number Gain in Normal 
of Reading Gain for 
Pupils Grade Period 
(0.7) 





75 
IOI 
57 
72 
VII (School D)....... 160 
VII (School E) 60 














TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT RESPONSES MADE BY ALL EXPERIMENTAL 
PUPILS IN GRADES III-VII ON TYPES A AND C OF GATES 
SILENT READING TESTS 








Type A* Type C* 





Initial Final Gain in Initial Final Gain in 
Test Test Accuracy Test Test Accuracy 


59-3(M) | 90.9(VH) | 31.6 | 36.3(M) | 77.6(VH) | 41. 
92.7(VH) | 93.0(VH) 0.3 | 84.2(VH) | 85.4 (VH) : 
95.4(VH) | 94.1 (VH) | — 1.3 | 72.0(H) 82.2 (H) 10. 
94.8(H) | 94.8 (H) 0.0 | 79.4(H) | 81.3 (H) 
VII (School D)} 95.8 (H) 96.6 (H) 0.8 | 80.7(M) | o1.5 (H) 10. 
VII (School E)} 96.7 (H) 96.3 (H) — 0.4] 77.8(M) | 81.2(M) 


























‘ bh (Vit interpretations of the scores given by the author of the test are medium (M), high (H), very 
ig ). 


proposed for teaching reading be evaluated with reference to its 
effect on the accuracy of interpretation. Table IV has been prepared 
in order that the experimental method may be more readily judged 
with reference to this criterion. In this table the percentages of ac- 
curacy are reported separately for Types A and C, together with the 
test author’s interpretations of the scores. Table IV should be inter- 
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preted as follows: On the initial test the percentage of correct re- 
sponses of the seventy-five pupils of Grade III on Type A was 59.3. 
The author of the test considers this percentage a “medium” score. 
On the final test the percentage of correct responses of these same 
pupils was 90.9, which the author interprets as a “very high” score. 
The gain in the percentage of accuracy of these pupils during the ex- 
perimental period was 31.6. The author explains his five-point scale 
for interpreting accuracy scores as follows: 

It shows the range of accuracy scores obtained by each successive fifth of the 
pupils in a given grade. The “very high” scores obtained by the top fifth and 
the “high” scores obtained by the second fifth should be considered, in the 
author’s opinion, as desirable and attainable objectives. Percentages in the 
“low” or “very low’ range are to be treated as indications of a need for remedial 
work.? 


Despite the unusually large gains made by the experimental pu- 
pils in the number of correct responses, they also made gains, except 
in three grades, in the percentage of exercises correctly scored. The 
exceptions noted are Grades V, VI, and VII (School E) on Type A 
of the test. Although the pupils of these grades made no gain or 
slight losses, they still read with “‘very high” and “high” percentages 


of accuracy. 


TEACHERS’ EVALUATIONS 


In order that teachers of reading in the various schools of the 
city might have opportunity to study the experimental procedures 
and equipment, provision was made for them to visit one or more of 
the six demonstration centers. Both principals and teachers availed 
themselves of this opportunity rather generally, and these centers 
often became meeting places for groups of teachers and students of 
reading. 

As a further means of evaluating the experimental procedures, the 
deliberative judgment of the visiting teachers was ascertained by 
means of a questionnaire. The significant questions and replies are 
given in Table V. Seventy-five teachers and thirty principals re- 
sponded, but some of the teachers and principals did not answer all 
the questions. One of the items of the questionnaire called for a 
paragraph of explanation. Since replies to this item could not be 


t Arthur I. Gates, Manual of Directions for Gates Silent Reading Tests, Grades 3 to 8, 
p. 8. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 (revised). 
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classified as “yes” or “‘no,”’ it has not been included in Table V. The 
question read: ‘Does the experimental plan place a heavier teach- 
ing load upon the teacher? Explain.” The majority opinion gave an 
affirmative answer to this question. Some of the replies suggested 
that, after the details of the experimental plan were completed, the 


TABLE V 


RESPONSES OF SEVENTY-FIVE TEACHERS AND THIRTY PRINCIPALS TO 
QUESTIONS INVOLVING EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURES IN READING 








FREQUENCY OF FREQUENCY OF 
TEACHERS’ PRINCIPALS’ 


Question RESPONSES RESPONSES 





No Yes No 





. Does the experimental plan present better! 
eppertanitios for: | 


. Is the = too ia for practical use| 
by the typical teacher? 

. Should reading materials, as a general sia d 
tice, be organized around large content units? 

. Should reading materials be classified with! 


. Does the experimental plan provide the child| 
with a richer program of reading imei 


. Does the experimental plan promote inde-| 
pendence in work on the part of the child?. . | 

. Do the children like the —e= on 
better than the traditional plan? 

. Do you wish to be furnished with the neces-| 
sary books, supplies, and equipment in order; 
that you may use the experimental plan) 

29 














teaching load would not be so heavy as that of the traditional meth- 
od. It is of special interest to note the number of teachers who ex- 
pressed a desire to use the experimental procedures although they 
were of the opinion that, by so doing, they would add to their teach- 
ing responsibilities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A careful study of the values of the experimental procedures in 
teaching reading, in comparison with those of the traditional plan, 
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appears to give the experimental plan an advantage in the following 
respects: (1) Children of all types—bright, normal, and slow—have 
better opportunities to learn to read and to read to learn. (2) Chil- 
dren read under the stimulus of a personal and vital motivation. (3) 
The teacher is better able to meet the individual needs and interests 
of pupils. (4) The experimental procedures have greater practical 
value to the child since they typify more closely the methods of life 
outside the school. (5) Children like the experimental procedures 
better. (6) Children make better progress in the interpretation of 
reading materials. (7) A richer program of reading material is pro- 
vided. (8) The money cost for books and supplies is less than that 
under the traditional plan. 

It is well to note that the experimental procedures involved a 
fundamental change in the philosophy and methods of instruction. 
Such a change, if desirable, should be an evolutionary process. The 
transitional period is likely to be a time of concern and mental strain 
for the teacher. It is possible that the experimental techniques will 
require better training of teachers and a permanently heavier teach- 
ing load. These problems are only two of the many which await fur- 
ther experience and research. 





GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON RURAL 
EDUCATION’ 


ANNIE M. CHERRY, ANNE V. HOLDFORD 
AND CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The practical field worker or student of rural education seeking 
material on a particular problem immediately needs to run down 
two types of sources. He must locate both the best available litera- 
ture on the problem applying directly to the rural field and addition- 
al material on education as a whole which may be applied to rural 
education. 

This guide must accordingly consider both types of sources: It 
concentrates, however, on the first type, the sources dealing directly 
with rural-school problems. For the large body of material applica- 
ble to rural schools found in other educational literature, use the 
specific guides already available in these contributing fields. 


INDEX HEADINGS AND INDEXES 


The headings referring to rural education commonly used in li- 
brary indexes are: “Agricultural,” “Agriculture,” “Farm,” “Rural,” 
and “School”; ““Community Life’; “Consolidated Schools”; ““Coun- 
try Life’; ‘““Farm Life”; “One-Teacher Schools”; ‘Sociology, Ru- 
ral”; and “Transportation, School.” “Rural Schools” also appears 
as a subheading under “Curriculum,” “Libraries,” “School Adminis- 
tration,” “School Children,” “School Finance,” and “Supervision.” 
See also specific topics relating to rural education, such as “Equip- 

t This article is one of a series of guides to the professional literature of various 
phases of education initiated by Carter Alexander, library professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and worked up by students in his courses. The list of the guides 
published up to the summer of 1935, with one exception, appears on pages 165-67 of 
Alexander’s How To Locate Educational Information and Data (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935). The exception is ‘A Guide to the Literature of 
the Curriculum,” by Alan O. Dech, in Teachers College Record, XXXV (February, 


1934), 407-14. Information on later guides completed, under way, or contemplated, 
and the places of publication may be obtained from Professor Alexander. 
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ment in Rural Schools,” “Parent Education,” ‘Surveys,’ and 
“Teachers.” 

The best library indexes for locating references on rural education 
are: Agricultural Index (1916 to date), Cumulative Book Index (1928 
to date), Education Index (1929 to date), Industrial Arts Index (1913 
to date), International Index to Periodicals (1920 to date), New York 
Times Index (1913 to date), Public Affairs Information Service (1915 
to date), Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (1900 to date). For 
details on any of these indexes, look up its name in the index of: 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xxvi+272. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES CONCERNED WITH THE WHOLE FIELD 


Background of rural education 


The best brief bibliography is a combination of these two references: 
BRUNNER, EDMUND DES., and Koxs, J. H. Rural Social Trends. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. x +386. 

Kos, J. H., and BRUNNER, EpMuUND DES. A Study of Rural Society. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+642. 


The first of these gives good background information, and the second has full 
bibliographies on both general and specific phases. Both books stress the period 
from 1900 to 1930, neither taking the place of the other. 


The best extensive bibliography is the annotated: 
Lanpis, BENSON Y. A Guide to the Literature of Rural Life New York: 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1935 (revised). 
Pp;26: 

Keeping bibliographies up to date 
Use Information Service, Rural America, and Social Forces, all described in 
this list under the heading of “‘Periodicals.’’ See also the section ‘Index 
Headings and Indexes.” 


Rural education as a whole 
Best brief bibliography 
BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN E. “Principles and Practices in Rural Education,” 
Orientation in Education, p. 406. Edited by T. H. Schutte. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Five selected, unannotated, easily accessible references. 


Best extensive bibliography 
The Status of Rural Education. Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society 


* Referred to hereafter as the “Landis guide.” 
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for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+272. 
Bringing bibliographies up to date 

The easiest way to bring bibliographies up to date is to use the Education 
Index, under the heading of “Rural Education,” with cross-references. 
The bibliographies appearing monthly in the Elementary School Journal 
and the School Review, beginning in January, 1933, often have references 
bearing on rural education. School Life is also useful. See also the section 
in this list headed “Index Headings and Indexes.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SPECIAL PHASES OF RURAL EDUCATION 

Administration 
For general references, see page 12 of the Landis guide, under the heading of 

“Education,’’ subheading of “Administration and Supervision.’’ Twelve un- 
annotated references on the status of the rural-school superintendent and seven- 
teen similar references on leadership in rural education appear at the close of 
chapters ix and x in: 

Educational Leadership. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 

intendence of the National Education Association. Washington: Depart- 

ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1933. 

Pp. 528. 


Adult education 
LANDIS, BENSON Y., and WILLARD, JoHN D. Rural Adult Education, pp. 
203-23. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Contains an extensive annotated bibliography listed under fourteen good headings. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTION (Compilers). Handbook of 
Adult Education in the United States. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1934. Pp. x+384. 
Includes a directory of interested national organizations and a listing of significant 
local efforts. Rural programs are arranged by states on pages 4-15. 


On page 13 of the Landis guide, preceding, are a few later references. 


Agricultural extension work 

On pages 211-12 of the Landis and Willard reference under “Adult Educa- 
tion,’ preceding, are twenty-one references covering various phases. 

A few later references are on page 13 of the Landis guide, preceding. 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
“Rural School Buildings and Equipment,” The Outlook for Rural Educa- 
tion, pp. 286-94. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
Vol. IX, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1931. 
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Nine well-selected, annotated references at the end of the article, with references 
throughout to many books. 


SmitH, Henry Lester, and NorFFsINGER, Forest Rusy. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Parts II, III, and IV. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, 
and Vol. XI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, Indiana University School of Education, 1933 and 1935. 

With its references to previous listings, an exhaustive bibliography. 


Consolidation 
Covert, Tron (Compiler). Good References on Consolidation of Schools 
and School Districts. United States Office of Education Bibliography No. 
27 (1934). Pp. ro. 
Sixty carefully selected and annotated, recent, significant studies classified and 
indexed according to major emphasis. 


Dawson, Howarp A. Satisfactory Local School Units: Functions and Prin- 
ciples of Formation, Organization, and Administration. Field Study No. 7. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1934. Pp. x+180. 

Well-selected, unannotated bibliographies at ends of chapters. 


See also the later section in this list headed “Transportation.” 


Courses of study and curriculum 

BruNER, HERBERT B., and CASSELL, MABEL V. “Annual List of Outstand- 
ing Courses of Study,” Curriculum Journal, VI (December 2, 1935), 1-0. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Society for Curriculum Study (% Western Reserve 
University). 

The most recent comprehensive list, with references to former lists. The courses of 
study listed have been judged outstanding by the Curriculum Laboratory of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and include both state and city school 
courses. They are classified according to elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school courses and are arranged alphabetically by subject. Rural courses are not 
segregated but are scattered through the lists. Complete lists with supplements 
may be secured from the Curriculum Laboratory for fifteen cents each for ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high school courses. 


Dunn, FANNIE W. (Editor). Organization of Curriculum for One-Teacher 
Schools. Washington: Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, 1933. Pp. 44. 

Lists twenty-two significant references covering all important pertinent topics. 


The Foundations and Technique of Curriculum-Construction. Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education: Part I. 
“Curriculum-making: Past and Present.” Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. xiv+476. 
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The selected and annotated bibliography (John A. Hockett, ‘‘The Literature of 
Curriculum-making: A Selected and Annotated Bibliography,” pp. 449-75) in 
this publication includes references for rural schools. The book has also chapters on 
“Progressive Practices in Making State and Rural School Courses of Study” 
and “The McDonald County, Missouri, Experimental School,” by George A. 
Works and Ellsworth Collings, respectively. 

Gaumnitz, W. H. (Compiler). Good References on Small High Schools— 
Curriculum and Personnel Problems. United States Office of Education 
Bibliography No. 26 (1934). Pp. 12. 

Part I gives well-annotated references on the curriculum and the daily program. 


Economics, rural 
The Landis guide, previously cited, has a comprehensive bibliography of 
fifty briefly annotated references classified under ten significant headings. 


Extra-curriculum activities 

For special briefly annotated references in this field, see page 13 of the Landis 
guide, previously cited, under the heading of “Education,” subheading of 
“Extra-curricular Activities.” 


Finance 
Bibliography on School Finance, 1923-1931. Prepared for the National 
Survey of School Finance by Carter Alexander and Timon Covert. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1932. Pp. x+344. 
Includes 126 references on rural-school finance well classified under eight heads, 
with cross-references to others. The references given frequently indicate continu- 
ing publications, up-to-date numbers of which may be used. 


Guidance 
Hatcuer, O. LATHAM, and Ferriss, Emery N. Guiding Rural Boys and 
Girls. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xviii+326. 
Covers all phases of guidance for rural schools and related agencies. A bibliography 
appears at the end of every chapter save one. 
For additional references, see page 13 of the Landis guide, previously 
cited, under the heading of “Education,’’ subheading of “Guidance.” 


Health, rural 
The Landis guide, previously cited, has annotated references on page 10. 


High schools, rural and small 
Gaumnitz, W. H. (Compiler). Good References on Small High Schools— 
Organization and Administration. United States Office of Education Bibliog- 
raphy No. 25 (1934). Pp. 12. 
Contains forty-nine annotated references well classified under eight headings, 
including one on “Bibliographies.” 
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History 
Burton, Witi1AM H. Introduction to Education, pp. 363-80. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. 
The chapter gives a condensed account of the evolution of the rural school in the 
United States and has eleven good, briefly annotated references. 


Libraries, rural 
Laturop, Epitu A. A Study of Rural School Library Practices and Services. 
Chicago: United States Office of Education with the co-operation of Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and American Library Association. Pp. 106. 
A selected bibliography on pages 95-100 deals exclusively with school libraries 
and summarizations pertinent to this study. 
For general rural public-library service, see page 11 of the Landis guide, 
previously cited, under the heading of “Library.” 


Measurement and tests 
No satisfactory references dealing exclusively with rural schools were found. 
The following references are good for rural elementary schools and the first 
also for rural high schools: 
LINCOLN, Epwarp A., and Workman, Linwoop L. Testing and the Uses 
of Test Results. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii+318. 
WEBB, L. W., and SHOTWELL, ANNA Markt. Standard Tests in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. 
Pp. xiv-+532. 
Methods of teaching, rural 
GusTIN, MARGARET, and Hayes, MARGARET L. Activities in the Public 
School. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. Pp. xx+290. 
Practical application to a rural-school situation, with a final bibliography and one 
at the end of nearly every chapter. 


LowrtH, FRANK JAMES. The Country Teacher at Work. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. xii+542. 
Bibliographies at chapter ends cover all phases. 


Parent education 

The Landis and Willard reference given under the preceding heading ‘“‘Adult 
Education” has, on pages 214-16 under the heading of “Parent Education,” 
nineteen well-selected, annotated references. 


Public relations 
No satisfactory specific material was found, but valuable items may be 
adapted to rural schools from the references at the ends of the chapters in: 
FARLEY, BELMONT. School Publicity. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 118. 
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Sociology, rural 

The Landis guide, previously cited, has, on pages 8-9, twenty-six references 
under the heading ‘of “Sociology and Social Problems,” classified under four 
significant headings. 


Supervision 
ANDERSON, C. J., and Srmupson, I. JEwWELL. The Supervision of Rural 
Schools. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+468. 


The unannotated, selected references at chapter ends form a good topical bibliog- 
raphy on all phases of rural supervision. 


Surveys, rural 
Eaton, ALLEN, and Harrison, SHELBY M. A Bibliography of Social Sur- 
veys. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. xlviii+468. 
An extensive list of surveys concerned with rural schools, under such headings 
as “Rural,” “Rural Education,” ‘Rural Health,” and others, listed alphabetically 
by states and nations, with good cross-references. 
SmitH, Henry LEstTER, and O’DELL, Epcar Atvin. Bibliography of School 
Surveys and of References on School Surveys. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-opera- 
tive Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1931. 
Use classifications of “County” and “State.” 
For keeping up to date, use the series of Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education of the United States Office of Education, consulting the heading of 
“Surveys” in the index. 


Teacher training 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers: Vol. I, Selected Bibliography 
on the Education of Teachers; Vol. V, Special Survey Studies, pp. 341-84. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 
Volume I has annotated references indexed under “Rural School” and ‘Rural 
Teachers.” Volume V includes a study by Mabel Carney, “The Preparation of 
Teachers for Small Rural Schools,” which gives many footnote references. 
WorrorD, Kate. An History of the Status and Training of Elementary 
Rural Teachers of the United States, 1860-1930. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Thomas Siviter & Co., 1935. Pp. vi+170. 
Has an extended bibliography classified under heads denoting type of publication. 


Trans portation 
Covert, Timon (Compiler). Good References on Transportation of Pupils 
at Public Expense. United States Office of Education Bibliography No. 24 
(1934). Pp. ro. 
A carefully selected and annotated bibliography of fifty recent significant studies 
classified and indexed by problems attacked. 


See also the section in this list entitled “Consolidation.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


There are no abstracts dealing directly and separately with rural 
education, but numerous general series contain abstracts on mate- 
rials in this field. To locate such abstracts, use the Education Index, 
under the heading of ‘“‘Abstracts, Educational,” and Educational 
Abstracts, which began publication in January, 1936. 


BIOGRAPHY 


BaiLey, LipErty Hype, and BatLey, ETHEL Zor (Compilers). R.U.S.: A 
Biographical Register of Rural Leadership in the United States and Cana- 
da. Ithaca, New York: R.U.S., 1930 (fourth edition). 


Includes staffs of colleges of agriculture and experiment stations above grade of 
instructor if persons are engaged in the agricultural side of the work. 

Other data may be found in Who’s Who in Education (1927), 
Leaders in Education (1932), and Who’s Who in American Education 
(new editions almost annually, first in 1928 and sixth in 1934-35). 
Consult the reference librarian in any teacher-training institution. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Education Index (1929 to date) lists reviews under the head- 
ing of “Book Reviews,” arranged alphabetically by the names of the 
authors of the books. Previously the Book Review Digest listed re- 
views of general and popular books, including some on rural educa- 
tion under the heading of “‘Rural Schools.” Before the Education 
Index started, the Book Review Digest was more serviceable in this 
field. For strictly professional and technical books before 1929, try 
the periodicals most likely to review books on rural education, for 
example, the Elementary School Journal and the School Review. 


DIRECTORIES 
Educational Directory: Part I, State and County School Officers. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 1 (of any year, for example, 
1936). 
Obtain from this publication the names of the members of the United States 
Office of Education or of any state department of education. Gives names and 
addresses of county superintendents by states. 
PaTTERSON, Homer L. (Compiler and Editor). Patterson’s American Educa- 
tional Directory. Chicago: American Educational Co. Published annually. 


Valuable because it gives the educational officers—rural, private, and others— 
for any community. 
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Directory of Agricultural and Home Economics Leaders and Directory of V ocation- 
al Teachers of Agriculture, Home-making, Trades, and Industries in the 
United States. Cambridge, Massachusetts: William Grant Wilson (777 
Concord Avenue). Annually in May, with August and December supple- 
ments. 

Lists workers for all educational activities in which the federal government has a 
part, for example, Extension Service or Smith-Hughes work. 

Directory of Teachers Giving Courses in Rural Sociology and Rural Life. Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Annual, mimeographed list. 

Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Annually. 

The 1935 edition, on pages 1138-52, lists agricultural publications. 


Yearbooks and bulletins of the various educational associations 
usually include an annual list of members, giving positions, ad- 
dresses, and similar information. State departments of education 
often issue educational directories giving for rural education at least 
the administrative officers. 

See also the preceding section in this list entitled “Biography.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
At present there is no nationally circulated journal with editorials 


dealing exclusively with rural education. Agricultural Education, 
the Elementary School Journal, the Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, and the School Review have editorial comment pertinent 
to related fields and sometimes directly to rural education. 

See also the later section in this list on “Periodicals.” 


FOUNDATIONS 
A list of all foundations aiding any phase of rural social welfare 
may be found in the following reference, which gives the purpose and 
the names and addresses of certain officers for each organization: 
RUSSELL SAGE FouNDATION LIBRARY (Compiler). American Foundations for 
Social Welfare. Library Publication L 1. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1930 (revised). Pp. 56. 
PERIODICALS 
School Life. Washington: United States Office of Education. Monthly, Sep- 
tember to June. 


Publishes well-selected articles on general progress of schools, with special empha- 
sis on rural schools. 
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Rural America. New York: American Country Life Association, Inc. (105 
East Twenty-second Street). Monthly, September to May. 
This official organ of the association has in each issue a list, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, giving excellent lists of current books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles on rural schools, with pertinent comments. 


Information Service. New York: Department of Research and Education, 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Weekly except 
August. 
Briefly summarizes social and economic developments throughout the world. 
Especially issued for ministers but is extremely valuable for teachers also. Each 
January number, beginning in 1924, reviews the significant facts, trends, and 
movements in rural life during the preceding twelve months. 


Social Forces. Baltimore: Published for the University of North Carolina Press 
by Williams & Wilkins Co. Quarterly. 
Carries articles, book reviews, and lists of new books on sociological subjects, 
including rural sociology. 


For the period from September, 1921, through June, 1926, the 
Journal of Rural Education, official organ of the Department of Ru- 
ral Education of the National Education Association, will be most 
helpful. At the end of that period it ceased publication. 

The following publications have occasional articles dealing with 


rural education: Educational Method, Elementary School Journal, 
Journal of Educational Research, Progressive Education, School Re- 
view, School and Society, and Teachers College Record. It is easier to 
locate such articles by consulting the Education Index, if available, 
than by searching the volumes of the periodicals. . 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Educational Directory: Part IV, Educational Associations and Directories. 

United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 1 (of any year, for example, 
1936). 
Lists national, sectional, and state associations alphabetically, giving for each the 
name and address of the president and the secretary, the place and date of the 
next meeting. The more important associations for rural education are: National 
Education Association and Progressive Education Association, with affiliated 
rural-education departments; American Country Life Association; and Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. See also associations in related 
fields. 


National Deliberative Committees in Education. Research Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Education Association, Vol. XII, No. 4. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1934. 
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The Topical Index, under the heading of “Rural Education” (page 233), lists five 
organizations sponsoring committees on rural education, giving for each organiza- 
tion the names of officers, scope and purpose, and report. 


RESEARCHES COMPLETED 
To locate completed researches, use such headings as “School 
Administration” and subheading of ‘‘Rural Education,” or ‘“Cur- 
riculum Studies” and subheading of ‘Agricultural Education,” in the 
sources listed on page 225 of Carter Alexander’s How To Locate Edu- 
cational Information and Data, or ‘Rural Education” in the Educa- 
tion Index. 
For agricultural education, use: 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: An Annotated Bibliography of 
373 Studies in Agricultural Education with a Classified Subject Index and 
a General Evaluation. United States Office of Education, Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 180, Agricultural Series No. 47 (1935). Pp. 196. 
A tangible expression of the interest and activity of the leaders of vocational 
education in agriculture relative to the organization and promotion of research in 
several states. 

RESEARCHES UNDER WAY 


See the list by Carter V. Good in the January number each year 
of the Journal of Educational Research and, for later months in each 


year, the news notes in the same periodical. 


RESEARCHES NEEDED 

Cyr, FRANK W. Responsibility for Rural-School Administration, pp. 146-47. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 579. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1933. 

Lists a number of needed studies in rural-school administration, with one or two 
footnote references helpful on each. 

ANDERSON, C. J., and Stmpson, I. JEwELL. “Needed Research in Rural Super- 
vision,’ The Supervision of Rural Schools, pp. 432-60. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1932. 

Reviews the researches to 1932 in rural supervision, suggests sixteen problems 

for research, and gives a four-page bibliography on the topic. 
For other needed researches, look at the conclusion of any likely 
research on the phase of rural education in which you are interested. 


STATISTICS 
Valuable summary statistics on outstanding items are scattered 
through: : 
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The Status of Rural Education. Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1931. Pp. xiv-+272. 

The pertinent statistics are, in general, to be sought in the chapter 
on “Statistics of State School Systems” in publications of the United 
States Office of Education. For this chapter before 1917, use the 
following volumes of the annual Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: before 1889, the single volume; for 1889, Vol- 
ume II; for 1890 to 1906, Volume I; for 1907 to 1917, Volume II. 
For the years 1917-18 and later this chapter appears in the Biennial 
Survey of Education and also in a separate bulletin. 

For the trends in recent years, consult the Biennial Survey of 
Education or separate chapters in bulletins of the United States 
Office of Education, as follows: 

1919-20, Bulletin No. 29, 1923, pp. 1-108, 585-94 

1923-24, Bulletin No. 23, 1926, pp. 341-91, 797-834 
1925-26, Bulletin No. 25, 1928, pp. 567-616, 1037-1128 
1927-28, Bulletin No. 16, 1930, pp. 423-96, 957-1092 
1929-30, Bulletin No. 20, 1931, Vol. II, pp. 13-87, 685-779 
1931-32, Bulletin No. 2, 1933, chapter i (advance pages) 

To locate other publications of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion having statistics, see the heading of “Rural Schools” in Price 
List 31, free from the Superintendent of Documents at Washington. 

Many of the Research Bulletins of the National Education Asso- 
ciation give valuable general statistical data pertaining to phases of 
rural education. An issue devoted exclusively to the field is The Out- 
look for Rural Education (Volume IX, Number 4, 1931). 

Statistical data on rural schools within a particular state are to be 
expected in annual or biennial reports and in special bulletins of the 
state department of education for that commonwealth. 

For additional statistics on general topics useful to rural educa- 
tors, see Statistical Abstract of the United States, latest Census of the 
United States, and The World Almanac and Book of Facts. Any libra- 
ry will almost certainly have these publications, and the reference 
librarian can give advice on how to locate in them the data needed. 





PROCEDURES USED IN SELECTING SCHOOLBOOKS: 


II. Spectric ASPECTS OF PROCEDURES USED IN 
City ScHOOL SYSTEMS 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


A difficult problem in schoolbook selection is that of evaluating 
the books. The difficulty is partly due to the limited time which 
school officials can devote to the work and to the extensive studies 
essential to adequate evaluation. Such evaluation usually involves 
determining the specific types of books needed, assembling available 
books which might satisfy the needs revealed, and making detailed 
comparisons of these books. The difficulty of evaluation is also due 
in part to the fact that school officials must often devise methods to 
be used. As an aid in the development of adequate procedures, this 
article? presents various practices followed in city school systems 
with respect to: methods of determining specific needs for books, 
securing titles for examination, standards used in evaluating books, 
methods of evaluation, consideration given to the course of study, 
methods of determining final recommendations, and causes of diffi- 
culties in selection. An analysis of these items aids in determining 
the variety and merit of practices in city school systems and suggests 
important problems. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING SPECIFIC NEEDS FOR BOOKS 


Twenty-four of the 135 school systems reporting in this study 
described their methods of determining specific needs for books. In 


* For a more extensive and detailed discussion of the subject, see a forthcoming vol- 
ume by the author, Procedures Used in Selecting Schoolbooks, to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

2 In the first article in this series administrative procedures used in the same school 
systems were presented. The data presented were obtained from 135 school systems 
in cities with populations of 30,000 or more. These systems described their methods of 
selecting books for Grades IV, V, and VI. See Gertrude Whipple, “Procedures Used in 
Selecting Schoolbooks: I. Procedures Used in City School Systems,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (May, 1936), 665-73. 
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some systems officials use the method of noting the number of re- 
quests for various titles, examining criticisms made of reading mate- 
rials, estimating the number and condition of books on hand, or re- 
examining all titles which have been in use for five years or longer to 
determine whether these should be continued in use or replaced by 
new or revised books. In other systems a conference may be held 
with teachers, or a questionnaire may be sent to them occasionally 
or regularly to secure their reactions to materials in use and their 
suggestions for new books. In still other systems central-staff mem- 
bers confer with each principal on the needs of his school or ask the 
principal to survey his book supply and determine the number of 
books which meet minimum standards for the grade and subject. 
Other systems provide for the analysis of school records and of pu- 
pils’ scores on standardized tests, obtain information from parents, 
or study the “children’s background.” 

Important questions are inherent in these statements of practice. 
For example, what kinds of facts—the demands for various titles, 
criticisms of materials in use, pupils’ scores on standardized tests, or 
other items—treveal best the types of reading material needed by a 
school system? 

The reason why the majority of school officials failed to report on 
the determination of needs is not altogether clear. Perhaps some did 
not have time to give full descriptions of their procedures; others 
perhaps felt that they knew the needs of the system without special 
study, and still others probably did not regard the determination of 
needs as an essential part of book selection. 


SECURING TITLES FOR EXAMINATION 

More than 80 per cent of the school systems reporting described 
their methods of securing titles for examination. These methods in- 
clude the following: interviewing publishers’ representatives; send- 
ing notices to publishers; examining publishers’ announcements of 
books; purchasing examination copies; borrowing samples from pub- 
lishers for exhibits; visiting book stores; visiting publishers’ exhib- 
its; examining book lists and reviews in professional magazines; ask- 
ing public librarians to suggest titles, to lend books for review, or to 
permit inspection of the list of children’s books received; and asking 
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other staff members, such as school librarians, heads of central de- 
partments, and teachers, to recommend titles, with or without giving 
reasons for their preferences. 

Interviews with publishers’ representatives.—School systems have 
set up various regulations concerning interviews with publishers’ 
representatives. Many cities reporting permit no conferences at all, 
while others make no restrictions. Certain other cities specify which 
officials are to hold conferences with publishers’ representatives: the 
superintendent, the central staff, or the book committee. Other cities 
require that certain officials must not hold such conferences: teach- 
ers; teachers and principals; members of book committees; teachers 
and committee members; or principals, teachers, and committee 
members. Other cities permit any school official to hold conferences 
with publishers’ representatives provided specified regulations are 
observed. 

Notices to publishers—Twenty-seven per cent of the school sys- 
tems stated that they send notices to publishers. An examination of 
such notices showed that they specify the school subject and grade 
and sometimes describe the procedure to be followed in making selec- 
tions and occasionally the standards to be used in evaluating books. 

Handling of samples ——As sample copies are received, some cities 
place them in libraries of samples. Others collect samples in school 
libraries or central offices. Still others permit each staff member to 
handle sample copies as he sees fit. 

Records of new titles —Two school systems reported plans for sys- 
tematizing the handling of samples and related information. In one 
system the publisher’s representative is asked to fill in a brief with 
information concerning each sample submitted. The information is 
filed in the superintendent’s office by school subjects. Only one copy 
of a book is accepted, which is then catalogued in the library of 
samples. In the second system" the superintendent’s assistants re- 
cord certain items of information concerning each title as it is re- 
ceived. The data are classified and filed according to publisher. Lat- 
er, when books are examined, additional items are entered. 


: This plan has been reported by A. C. Senour, ‘‘The Selection and Purchase of Sup- 
plementary Books,” Elementary School Journal, XXX (September, 1929), 63-66. 
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STANDARDS OF EVALUATION 

The term “standard” was understood by both co-operators and 
investigator to mean any quality or characteristic which describes 
the merits and limitations of a book. The co-operators who use score 
cards furnished copies; others enumerated the standards used. Sum- 
maries were prepared of the standards employed when score cards 
are used and when they are not used. The standards and the sub- 
points under each were recorded, as far as possible, in the wording of 
the school officials suggesting them. Each mention of an item was 
counted, and the total for all items was found. The percentage of the 
total frequencies of mention was then ascertained for each item. 

At least two limitations should be pointed out in the data as sum- 
marized. First, the classification of the items is not altogether log- 
ical. Second, the frequencies of mention do not in every case repre- 
sent the number of co-operators employing the standard. Both lim- 
itations are due to the fact that some of the subpoints relate to 
standards other than the item named by the co-operator. Allowance 
for these limitations should be made as the data are interpreted. 

Standards reported when score cards are not used.—Table I shows 
the percentage of the total frequencies of mention given to each item 
reported by the co-operators who do not use score cards. Data are 
presented separately for textbooks, supplementary books, and rec- 
reational-reading books. Space does not permit full explanation of 
Table I or the subpoints not given in the table, but a brief examina- 
tion of the entries in the table reveals three striking facts: 

1. The standards in current use vary widely, as is shown by the 
fact that many items are listed in the table, some of which receive 
small percentages of mention. This finding is further emphasized 
by the fact that different co-operators reported different combina- 
tions of standards. 

2. Greatest emphasis is placed on ‘“‘Content” and ‘Physical 
makeup.” Sixty-five per cent of the total frequencies of mention 
relate to these two items, the remaining 35 per cent being distributed 
over twenty other items. 

3. Certain of the items reported receive similar emphasis for the 
three types of books, whereas other items receive varying emphasis. 
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TABLE I 


ITEMS CONSIDERED IN SELECTING TEXTBOOKS, SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS, AND 
RECREATIONAL-READING BOOKS WHEN SCORE CARDS ARE NOT USED AND 
PERCENTAGE THAT FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH ITEM Is OF TOTAL 
FREQUENCY 
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1. Content: 
a) Ease of comprehension 
6) Value 
c) Scope 
d) Modern character of situations 
e) Avoidance of local prejudices 
f) Acceptability 
g) Length of stories 
h) Amount of subject matter on given top- 
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7) Abundance of material 
j) Unspecified 





. Physical makeup: 
a) Type 
6) Binding 
c) Illustrative material 
d) Paper 
e) General appearance 
f) Size of book 
g) Shape of book 
h) Spacing of words and letters 
t) Length of line 
j) Scientific basis for physical makeup... . 
k) Unspecified 
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. Adaptation to specific needs: 
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. Aids to instruction: 
a) Specific study helps 


c) Table of contents 

d) Provision for efficient use by teacher... 
e) Test material 

Jt) Quality of maps 

g) Originality of pupil activities 

h) References 

t) Notes 

j) Drill material 

k) Pupil material accompanying book..... 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Recrea- 
tional 





5. Method: 
a) Presentation 
b) Psychological approach 
c) Educational soundness 
d) Recognition of group and _ individual 
differences 
e) Adaptation to mastery-unit technique. 
f) Motivation 
g) Stimulus to further reading 
h) Sincerity of approach 
7) Unspecified 
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a) Comparative price 
b) Number of pages in relation to cost.... 
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7. Type of book 
. Author or authors: 
a) Reputation 
b) Experience in specific field 
c) Participation in research 
d) Unspecified 
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. Organization: 
a) Clearness and strength 
b) Sequence of material 
c) Unity 
d) Unspecified 
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. Scientific basis for method and content... 
. Teaching use 
. Purpose of book 
. Comparative merit 
. Recency of copyright date 
. Point of view 
. Adaptation to local conditions 
. Usefulness in all sections of city 
. Special features 


. Adaptations of classics 
. Availability 
. Publisher 
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For example, there is marked uniformity in the percentages of men- 
tion for ‘‘Ease of comprehension” (Item 1-a) and “Type” (Item 2-a). 
The percentages of mention are highest for textbooks and lowest for 
recreational-reading books in the case of “Binding” (Item 2-b), 
“Adaptation to specific needs” (Item 3), ‘Aids to instruction” (Item 
4), and “Method” (Item 5). The percentages are lowest for text- 
books and highest for recreational-reading books in the case of ‘‘Con- 
tent” (Item 1) and “Illustrative material’ (Item 2-c). 

Types of score cards submitted—The school systems which use 
score cards submitted fifty-three score cards, which are of two gen- 
eral types: those in which no relative values are attached to the 
items and those in which weighted values are provided. Among the 
cards of the first type are some which have been elaborately worked 
out and others which seem to have been hastily made up for the 
occasion. Some call for descriptive answers. In others the items are 
to be rated “A,” “B,” or “C’’; “excellent,” “good,” or “fair”; or on 
a scale of one to ten. Cards of the second type gave very different 
weights to the same item. For example, the number of points as- 
signed to “Content” varied from three hundred to seven hundred in 
a total of a thousand. 

Standards reported when score cards are used.—In an effort to deter- 
mine the nature of score-card standards for textbooks, the items on 
twenty-four of the cards were summarized. The other cards were 
eliminated because they contain items applying to books in only one 
subject. Table II, showing the items considered on the twenty-four 
cards, reveals three facts concerning the score-card standards re- 
ported: 

1. There is practically unanimous agreement concerning the im- 
portance of “Content,” “Physical makeup,” and “Aids to instruc- 
tion’’ (Items 1, 2, and 3), as is shown by the high frequencies for each 
of these items. 

2. There is wide disagreement concerning the importance of many 
standards. A large majority of the items listed are mentioned on 
only a few score cards and receive small percentages of mention. 

3. Few of the qualities reported are described in objective terms. 
In fact, only 13 per cent of the total number of items listed on the 
score cards may be considered objective. 
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TABLE II 


ITEMS CONSIDERED IN SELECTING TEXTBOOKS WHEN 
SCORE CARDS ARE USED 








Percentage Percentage 
of Score Cards of Total 
Mentioning Frequency of 
Item Mention 
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TABLE II—Continued 
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of Score Cards 
Mentioning 
Item 


Percentage 
of Total 
Frequency of 
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Recognition of principles of psy- 
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Opportunity for pupils to discover 
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Attention to pupil interest 
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TABLE II—Continued 








Percentage Percentage 
of Score Cards of Total 
Mentioning Frequency of 
Item Mention 





7. Author or authors: 
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Reputation 
Training 
Previous publications 
Scholarship 
Familiarity with scientific investi- 
gations 
Participation in scientific investiga- 
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a) Plan 
b) Gradation in difficulty 
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10. Scientific basis for method and content 
11. Type of book 

12. Recency of copyright date 

13. General merit 

14. Special features 

15. Publisher 

16. Price 
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Total frequency of mention... 616 











A comparison of the standards reported when score cards are used 
and when they are not used indicates that the number of qualities 
mentioned is far greater in the former case than in the latter. This 
difference indicates that score cards make explicit mention of items 
which do not usually receive separate attention. 


METHODS OF EVALUATION 

The methods used in evaluating books are fully as varied as the 
standards of evaluation. Altogether, 149 different methods were re- 
ported, which will here be called “specific methods.” Analysis 
showed these to be variations of eleven general methods, and in 
Table III are shown the number and the percentage of times each 
general method was reported for use in evaluating three types of 
books. An examination of the data reveals the following striking 
trends and contrasts: 
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1. The methods most widely used are “Trying out books in the 
classroom,” “Comparing and discussing personal judgments,” and 
“Making personal examination.” 


TABLE III 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF ELEVEN GENERAL METHODS USED IN 
EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS, SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS, AND 
RECREATIONAL-READING BOOKS 








SUPPLEMEN- RECREATIONAL- 


ALL Books 
TARY Books READING Books 


TEXTBOOKS 
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Trying out books in the 
classroom 80 : 81 : 28 ; 189 

Comparing and discussing 
personal judgments....} 59 75 46 180 

Making personal examina- 
tion 59 76 44 -3) 179 

Consulting book reviews 
and other printed mate- 
rials . 37 

Making score-card evalua- 
tion 

Securing judgments of spe- 
cialists 

Making preliminary elimi- 


Analyzing materials with 
respect to topics treated 
Applying statistical proce- 
dures to content 
Analyzing materials with 
respect to duplication of 
selections 
Formulating guiding prin- 
I 





796 





























2. Methods of “Making score-card evaluation” are applied to 
textbooks more frequently than to supplementary and recreational- 
reading books. 

3. Methods of “Consulting book reviews and other printed mate- 
rials” are more widely used in evaluating recreational-reading books 
than in evaluating textbooks and supplementary books. 
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Further attention is directed to the three general methods which 
were most frequently reported, namely, classroom trial, comparison 
of personal judgments, and personal examination. The specific meth- 
ods described in connection with each of these general methods will 
be presented. Limited space forbids discussion of the other methods 
listed in Table III. 

Trying out books in the classroom.—Many different forms of class- 
room trial were reported by the co-operators. An analysis of the 
specific statements made revealed numerous variations in procedure. 
Only one teacher may try out the books, or several teachers, or all 
the teachers of a grade. Only one title may be tried out, or several 
different titles; or, after elimination of certain titles through trial, the 
two best titles may be tried again. Only one pupil may participate, 
or part or all of a class, or several different classes; and only one type 
of pupil or several different types, such as accelerated, average, and 
retarded pupils. The teacher may be asked “‘to give the books a 
trial,” to carry out a certain general procedure, or to follow written 
directions for making the test. In order to determine a book’s teach- 
ing value, the teacher may make general observations as pupils use 
the book, or she may give tests on the material read. To determine 
its interest value, she may read or tell a part of a story and note the 
effect, or she may place the book on reading shelves and note the 
number of times it is chosen by the pupils. After it has been on the 
reading table for a time, the story may be discussed and observations 
be made on the pupils’ interest, or pupils may be asked to state their 
reactions on a form or to name the best book that they have ever 
read. The trial may extend over a few days, a semester, a year, or 
several years. The success of the book in the classroom may be ob- 
served by the central staff or be reported by the teachers concerned. 
Such differences in method suggest the possibility of wide variations 
in the validity of the conclusions based on trial use. 

These findings show that much unsystematic experimentation is in 
progress and that there is need for more carefully controlled proce- 
dures. A valid trial is dependent on the observance of principles of 
experimental technique. For example, only one characteristic should 
be tested at a time, and identical procedure should be followed in 
making comparative trials of different titles. Again, the number of 
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pupils participating should be sufficient to insure statistical reliabil- 
ity of the data. 

Comparing and discussing personal judgments.—School officials en- 
deavor to compare their views and to analyze and then refine their 
judgments. According to some of the specific statements made, staff 
members compare their own judgments of a book with evaluations 
written by teachers. For example, teachers’ reports are sent to the 
director of education, or a committee’s recommendations are sent to 
the respective principals concerned and later discussed in a meeting 
with them. According to other statements, conferences are held be- 
tween different officials, such as committee members, supervisors, 
and administrators. According to still other statements, meetings 
are called for the purpose of comparing and discussing judgments. 

Making personal examination.—Personal examination varies from 
hasty skimming to careful analysis. Some school officials glance 
through the books, examine the table of contents and selected por- 
tions, or study the vocabularies. Others study the books in detail. 
Some school officials did not indicate the use of specific standards, 
while others examine the books in the light of definite criteria or com- 
pare them with titles of recognized value. Some committees inspect 
books in conferences, while others request each member to examine 
certain books and to report his impressions. The examination may 
be made as samples are received, at times set aside for the purpose, 
or during a brief period before making recommendations. It is note- 
worthy that personal examination and comparison of judgments 
were often the only methods of evaluation reported. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO THE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
SELECTING BOOKS 

An essential aspect of book selection relates to the effect of the 
course of study on the procedures used. The successful carrying-out 
of the course of study depends to a marked extent on the provision of 
suitable materials. In this investigation school systems were asked 
which of three practices they follow in selecting textbooks and sup- 
plementary books, namely, giving preference to books if they fit in 
with the course of study (Practice A), selecting books entirely on 
their own merits (Practice B), and following whichever practice 
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seems better at the time (Practice C). For both types of books Prac- 
tice C was most frequently reported. Practice A ranked second for 
both types; Practice B, third. The data also showed that Practice A is 
used more widely for textbooks than for supplementary books, while 
Practice B is used more widely for supplementary books than for 
textbooks. 

School systems were also asked to describe the methods used in 
giving consideration to the course of study in selecting each kind of 


TABLE IV 


CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED IN BOOK SELECTION 
AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH 








Percentage 
of Total 
Frequency of 
Mention 
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of 
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Lack of adequate methods of selecting books 27.2 
Incompetency of staff members who select 

or use the books ar. 
Lack of certain types of books 18. 
Lack of funds 9. 
Unfair practices of publishers’ representa- 
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book. Few reports were received on this point. The replies received 
were extremely vague and general. The failure of some school sys- 
tems to report methods may be due to the fact that they do not have 
a course-of-study manual but permit teachers to develop the curric- 
ulum progressively under the guidance of the central staff. It is pos- 
sible also that the relationships which should exist between the 
course of study and the materials to carry it out are not clearly 
understood. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The work of evaluating books serves its greatest usefulness only 
as the findings are carefully analyzed and interpreted as a basis for 
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determining recommendations. Of the 135 school systems reporting, 
only 28 listed specific methods of determining final recommenda- 
tions. These methods were classified under the general method in- 
dicated, and the frequency of mention of each was found, with the 
following results: agreeing through discussion, 17; voting, 15; follow- 
ing results of score-card ratings, 5; and deciding individually, 2. 


CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY IN BOOK SELECTION 

Of the 135 co-operators, 60 supplied information concerning the 
difficulties encountered in book selection. It was found that the 
statements could best be classified according to the cause of the 
difficulty indicated. The frequency of mention of each cause is pre- 
sented in Table IV. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The facts presented indicate clearly that book selection is in- a 
stage of trial and error. The practices reported vary from the brief- 
est consideration of books to elaborate analysis, from questionable 
to apparently sound practices, and from altogether subjective to 
scientific steps in selection. In addition, the following significant 
conclusions may be reached: 

1. Many valuable methods of securing titles for examination are 
in use. However, only a few cities employ systematic methods of 
handling samples and related information. Since many new books 
are published every year, the development and the use of systematic 
methods are essential to efficient selection. 

2. The specific types of books needed are rarely determined before 
evaluating materials. The importance of determining needs is evi- 
dent in view of the wide variations in pupil achievement in Grades 
IV, V, and VI. 

3. The standards of evaluation reported vary widely. They in- 
clude highly objective items as well as items that are entirely sub- 
jective. The score cards range from brief lists of general items to 
elaborate scales containing carefully weighted standards. These find- 
ings show the need for developing additional objective standards for 
evaluating books. 

4. Numerous methods of evaluation are in use. Some are con- 
cerned with the general merit of books and others with specific char- 
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acteristics. Some provide for careful analysis of books, and others 
for superficial inspection. It is evident that much scientific work re- 
mains to be done in this field. 

5. Current practices fail to insure the selection of books adapted 
to specific teaching purposes. There is therefore need for careful 
analysis of the purposes which books should serve in fulfilling the 
aims of the course of study. 

6. Few methods of determining recommendations were reported. 
Those described gave little information on the specific techniques 
used. These facts indicate the need for analytical reports of the 
methods employed in reaching decisions in book selection. 

7. School officials are aware of many of the deficiencies in their 
procedures. Inherent in the data concerning causes of difficulty in 
selecting books are highly significant implications which suggest such 
questions as the following: Who is to overcome the deficiencies re- 
ported by school officials? If enough suitable books are not actually 
available, what steps should be taken? If deficiencies are due to 
method, how may adequate methods be developed? 

The foregoing analysis and discussion reveal the need for experi- 


mental studies of many of the problems involved and for the develop- 
ment of more objective techniques for use in book selection. 


[To be concluded] 





A RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE SPECIAL PROMOTIONS 


EVERETT B. SACKETT 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


This article reports certain facts about the educational progress of 
twenty-five children in the schools of the Panama Canal Zone who 
were given special promotions of one entire grade in the upper ele- 
mentary school. The data are too limited to serve as a basis for gen- 
eralization, but they may contribute to such generalization when 
considered with the findings of other studies. 

The special promotion of these children was a routine matter, and 
the data reported, with the exception of the teachers’ opinions, were 
taken from routine school records. The twenty-five cases represent 
all the specially promoted pupils who were in Grades IV or V at the 
time of the promotion and who were still in school eight semesters 
later. These pupils were given promotions because on standard tests 
they exceeded the median of the next grade and otherwise satisfied 
the rules for special promotions that had been set up in the school 
system. As the policy of giving special promotions was not inaugu- 
rated until after the opening of the schocls in October, 1930, these 
special promotions were not actually made until December of that 
year. During the balance of that school year the pupils who were 
promoted were placed in groups made up entirely of specially pro- 
moted children, and their instruction, instead of skipping part of a 
year’s work, was speeded up to cover two years in one. After the first 
year no further effort was made to give special instruction to these 
children. 

The record of the specially promoted children, or “special pupils,” 
is compared with the record of children not specially promoted, the 
“regular pupils.’’ These regular pupils were a chance-selected group 
of pupils who had been in school during the entire period covered by 
the investigation and who had taken the tests used in this study. All 
were in Grade V during the school year 1930-31 and had progressed 

776 
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regularly to Grade IX in 1934-35. These regular pupils were not a 
control group in the proper sense of that term, but their records help 
to interpret the records of the special pupils. 

The special pupils had a mean chronological age 10.5 months less 
than that of the regular pupils when grade location was equalized. 
The mean intelligence quotient of the special pupils was 125.4, with 
a standard deviation of 12.5, while the intelligence quotient of the 
regular pupils was 112.1, with a standard deviation of 10.1.’ Before 
the special promotions the mean mark? of the special pupils was 3.1, 
with a standard deviation of 0.45, while the regular pupils averaged 
2.8, with a standard deviation of 0.54. 

A comparison of the records of the two groups is shown in Table I. 
If the special pupils benefited by their special promotions, an increase 
in their mean educational quotient would be expected. The gain in 
educational quotient made by the special pupils was substantial, but 
the same may be said of the regular pupils. The better gain of the 
special pupils may have been due to their more intensive work re- 
sulting from their special promotion, or it may have been due to their 
greater intelligence. 

Another measure of achievement is the achievement quotient, ob- 
tained in this case by dividing the educational] quotient by the intelli- 
gence quotient. The figures in Table I show that the special pupils 
also gained more than the regular pupils in achievement quotient. 
If the achievement quotient eliminates the factor of intelligence from 
the measurement of achievement, as it is supposed to do, this greater 
gain probably is significant. 

In these comparisons between the special and the regular pupils, 
the factor of group competition has not been reflected. The marks 


t The intelligence quotients were determined by administration of the National In- 
telligence Test. In nearly all cases the intelligence quotient used in this study is an 
average of the intelligence quotients determined by administration of both Scale A and 
Scale B, with an interval of more than a year between. 

2 The numerical values of the marks were arrived at by giving each A a value of 4; 
each B, 3; each C, 2; each D, 1; and each F, o. 

3 The median score of the regular pupils’ grade as a whole increased sufficiently be- 
tween the testing in October, 1930, and that in May, 1932, to give an increase of six 
points in educational quotient. The educational quotient of the group was secured by 
dividing the median educational age by the median chronological age. 
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TABLE I 


EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENT AND ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENT ON 
NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATION AND 
MARKS OF 25 PUPILS RECEIVING SPECIAL PROMOTIONS 
AND OF 26 PUPILS PROGRESSING AT REGULAR RATE 
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Educational Quotient 





Special pupils: 
October, 1930 121.4 10.2 
May, 1932 133-9 12.9 





12.5 2.7 
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October, 1930 108.4 ae 
May, 1932 116.3 9. 
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Achievement Quotient 





Special pupils: 
October, 1930 97-1 7-3 
May, 1932 108.4 6.1 





11.3 — 1.2 


Regular pupils: 
October, 1930 95. 
May, 1932 











Special pupils: 
June, 1930 (before special promotion) 
January, 1931 (first semester after 
promotion) 





June, 1934 (eighth semester after pro- 
motion 





Change from June, 1930 
Regular pupils: 


January, 1931 





June, 1934 











Change from June, 1930 
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earned by the two groups give a measure of this factor. The changes 
in average marks at marking periods after the promotions were not so 
favorable to the special pupils as were the other comparisons. One 
object of giving the special promotions was to put the bright chil- 
dren into groups that would offer real competition, and the data 
on marks might be interpreted to mean that this object had been 
achieved. On the other hand, if the data mean that, before their spe- 
cial promotions the children were doing superior work but that there- 
after they were doing only a little better than average work, there is 
cause to pause. Teachers’ marks, of course, are subjective, and they 
take account of items other than actual scholastic ability. That 
these marks are a fair measure of the scholastic achievement of these 
special pupils is doubtful. In May, 1932, the special pupils had a 
mean composite score on the New Standard Achievement Examina- 
tion higher than the median of the grade above that in which they 
were located, yet their average mark at this same period was only 
2.6 (equivalent to C+) in a system where the normal curve is fol- 
lowed with fair consistency in assigning marks. Whatever the reason 
for the drop in marks, there is no questioning the fact. 

The subjective opinions of the teachers on how the special pupils 
compared with the other children in their new grades and also on the 
success of the special promotions were secured by asking the teachers 
who taught the special pupils during the second year after the pro- 
motion had been made (1931-32) to answer the following questions 
about each special pupil: “How does this child’s social maturity 
compare with that of others in your group?” “How does the child’s 
mental maturity compare with that of others in your group?” ‘Has 
the child benefited from the special promotion?”’ 

The returns on these questions, for the twenty children whose 
teachers answered the questions, are shown in Table II. These 
teacher judgments should perhaps not be given too much weight, 
since they were entirely subjective and may not have received a 
great deal of thought. Nevertheless, the opinions of the teachers 
best acquainted with the children indicate that all except one of the 
children were at least average in social and mental maturity in their 
new grade and that in nearly all cases the special promotion had been 
a positive advantage. The one child who was considered below aver- 
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age in both social and mental maturity and who was thought not to 
have profited from the promotion is the same child in each case. His 
difficulty did not appear to be lack of mental ability, for on two well- 
separated intelligence tests he rated intelligence quotients of 131 and 
138, respectively. 


TABLE II 


JUDGMENTS OF TEACHERS CONCERNING 20 PUPILS WHO 
HAD SPECIAL PROMOTIONS AND MEAN TEST 
STATUS OF SAME PUPILS 








Number of Mean Test 


estion 
Questi Pupils Status* 





How does child’s social maturity 
compare with group average? 

+1. 

+1. 

+0. 


How does child’s mental maturity 
compare with group average? 

+1. 

+o. 

+o. 


+1.2 
+1. 
= 











*The mean test status is shown in terms of school years on the Canal Zone 
table of norms for the New Stanford Achievement Examination. Zero indicates 
average achievement for the grade in which the pupil is placed at the time; +1.5 
indicates achievement a year and a half above the grade in which the pupil is 
placed; etc. 


SUMMARY 

Twenty-five elementary-school pupils given special promotions in 
1930 gained more in educational quotient and achievement quotient 
than did a group of pupils at the same level who progressed normally. 
The average teacher-assigned mark of the special pupils dropped 
from B+ to C+. The teachers of the special pupils considered that 
most of the children had benefited from the special promotion. The 
test data indicate that the special promotions were profitable, but 
the teacher-assigned marks raise a question on this point. 

















SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


During the year the studies of education as it appears in a number 
of countries include the following phases: agricultural education 
in the world, school systems in general and business education in 
particular, teachers’ associations, post-war education in Europe, 
the professional training of primary-school teachers, the training of 
secondary-school teachers, the réle and the training of the librarian, 
and social hygiene in the British Empire. An English edition of the 
handbook of cultural institutions in China is very welcome to 
American students. In the history of education the twelve months 
have brought forth histories of French and foreign universities from 
their beginnings to our day, the boy through the ages, democratic 
education in modern China, the education of Chaucer, lives of edu- 
cational workers in Canada and in London, the hedge schools of 
Ireland, rural education in Scotland, and education in Tasmania. 
Official reports have come from the press in about the usual form and 
numbers. 

GENERAL REFERENCES 
298. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDuCATION. Annuaire international de l’éduca- 
tion et de l’enseignement, 1935. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 43. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1935. 
Pp. 446. 
The third of a series of annual publications intended to outline the chief edu- 


cational events of the year. This report is for the year 1933-34 and contains 
statistical data and other information from forty-seven countries. 


299. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTIoN. La formation professionnelle du 
personnel enseignant primaire. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 42. Geneva: Bureau Internationa! d’Education, 1935. 
Pp. 402. 

Deals with the training of primary-school teachers. Compiled from data fur- 
nished by sixty-two countries in reply to a questionnaire. 

300. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTIon. La formation professionnelle du 
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personnel enseignant secondaire. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 40. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 
1935. Pp. 206. 

Deals with the training of secondary-school teachers. Compiled from data 
furnished by fifty-one countries in reply to a questionnaire. 


. Bureau INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTION. Le travail par équipes a Vécole. 
Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 39. Geneva: 
Bureau International d’Education, 1935. Pp. 230. 

A compilation of data taken from reports on group methods in instruction, such 
as the Decroly method, the project method, the Jena and the Cousinet methods. 


. DUGGAN, STEPHEN. A Student’s Textbook in the History of Education. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. xxii+ 
486. 

A detailed study of the history of education from ancient Jewish and Greek 
times to the most recent systems in England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and the United States. 

. The Examination Tangle and the Way Out. Report of the International 
Commission on Examinations of the New Education Fellowship. 
London: New Education Fellowship, 1935. Pp. 116. 

A report prepared for the Seventh World Conference to be held in Europe in 
August, 1936. 

. Horrman, M. Davin, and WANGER, RutH (Editors). Leadership in a 
Changing World. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xvi+418. 


A selection of works from outstanding leaders of the world in philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and economics. 


5. InstiTUT INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Holiday 
Courses in Europe, 1936. Paris: Institut International de Coopération 
Intellectuelle de la Société des Nations, 1936. Pp. viii+68. 

Printed in French, German, and English. Gives information about the places, 
dates, programs, fees, and facilities of the different holiday courses to be given 
in Europe in 1936. 


. InstiTuT INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Réle et for- 
mation du bibliothécaire. Paris: Institut International de Coopération 
Intellectuelle de la Société des Nations, 1935. Pp. 386. 

A study of the training and work of the librarian made from the replies given 
by thirty-five countries to a questionnaire. 


. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Education in 
the World: Vol. I, Europe, 1st Part. Rome: Printing Office of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 1935. Pp. xiv+336. 


The first of four volumes that the International Institute plans to publish on 
agricultural education in the countries of the world. It includes accounts for 
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Albania, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Danzig, Spain, 
Estonia, Irish Free State, Finland, France, Great Britain, and Greece. 

308. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BUSINESS EpucaTIon. A Comparative 
Study of School Systems in General and Business Education in Particular 
in Various Countries. Supplement to the International Review for 
Business Education, Second Series, No. 18, June, 1935. Zurich: Inter- 
national Society for Business Education, 1935. Pp. 12-+-23 graphs. 
Each of twenty-three countries furnished a graph of its general school system 
and of the organization of commercial instruction. Each graph is explained in 
four languages: English, French, German, and Italian. 


. KAnpDEL, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xviii+632. 

This twelfth issue of the series, begun in 1924, treats teachers’ associations. 
Accounts for seventeen countries are included. 

. KANE, W. An Essay toward a History of Education. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+638. 

A sketch of the aims and methods of education in Western civilization from 
primitive beginnings. 

. Segunda conferencia interamericana de educacién: Tomo I, Memoria gen- 
eral, actas, y documentos; Tomo II, Temas oficiales; Tomo III, Temas 
oficiales. Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1935. 

Report of the proceedings of the Second Interamerican Conference on Educa- 
tion held at Santiago, Chile, in 1934. 

. STUART, DorotHY MARGARET. The Boy through the Ages. London: George 
G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1931. Pp. 288. 

A study of the daily life of the average boy from the epoch of the cave dwellers 
to the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign. An analysis of the evolution of the 
modern attitude toward children from that of early times. 

. Usitt, Hartey V. (General Editor). The Year Book of Education, 1936. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1936. Pp. 1024. 


The fifth of a series begun in 1932. The four parts of this volume deal witha 
review of post-war education, current events in education, problems of educa- 
tional policy, and statistics and finance. For students of comparative education 
the first two parts are particularly valuable. 


. WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS OF SECONDARY TEACHERS, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. Synchronized 
Conferences, Oxford, 1roth-17th August, 1935. Report of Proceedings. 
London: Wyman & Sons, Ltd., 1935. Pp. xii+642. 

The report of a conference important in many ways but especially so because it 
was the joint endeavor of three large international organizations. 
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By CouNTRIES 


AUSTRALIA 

5. Extiott, W. J. Secondary Education in New South Wales. Australian 
Council for Educational Research Series, No. 38. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1935. Pp. 38. 

Arranged in three chapters: ‘‘Secondary Education before the Year 1912,” 
“From 1912 to 1931,” and “Present Conditions and Future Developments.” 

. REEVES, CiiFrorD. A History of Tasmanian Education. Australian Coun- 
cil for Educational Research Series, No. 40. Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xviii+123. 

A first volume dealing with the history of primary education from 1803. Sec- 
ondary, technical, and other forms of education will be treated in a later volume. 
AUSTRIA 

. AIcHHORN, AuGcust. Wayward Youth. New York: Viking Press, 1935. 
Pp. xiv+ 236. 

A discussion of the application of psychoanalysis to the treatment of delinquent 

youth, based on the experiences of the author, including among others those of 

teacher and of director of a child-guidance clinic established by the Vienna 

Psychoanalytical Society. The first edition was published in German in 1925. 
CANADA! 

. BritisH SoctAL HyGIENE Councit, Inc. Empire Social Hygiene Year- 


Book, 1934. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 510. 

The first edition of a series that will be published annually. One dominion or 
group of colonies will be the subject of a special study for each edition. Canada 
is that subject in the 1934 edition. 


. Dominion OF CANADA, BUREAU oF Statistics. Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1933. Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, Printer to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, 1935. Pp. liv+120. 

The latest annual report on education in Canada. Includes a general discussion 
of trends, a list of education organizations, a list of educational periodicals, a 
bibliography of Canadian studies in education, and statistics. 

. KIRKCONNELL, WatTsON. A Canadian Headmaster—A Brief Biography of 
Thomas Allison Kirkconnell, 1862-1934. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & 
Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xii+156. 

An unusually interesting biography. 


CHINA 
. CHENG, RONALD Yu Soonc. The Financing of Public Education in China— 
A Factual Analysis of Its Major Problems of Reconstruction. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, Ltd., 1935. Pp. xvi+ 300. 


* See also Item 160 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1936, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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No other nation will need to spend as large amounts of money for education as 
China. This study is a good attempt to appraise the situation and offer a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

. Coyne, W. Y. Handbook of Cultural Institutions in China. Shanghai: 
Chinese National Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 1936. Pp. 
284-+xxiv. 

One of the most welcome volumes of the year. Gives students some insight into 
the various research and educational organizations and institutions in China. 
. Dyune, Lu-pzat. A History of Democratic Education in Modern China. 
Shanghai: Commercial Press, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 258. 

Written to give a broad view of the educational movements toward democracy 
in China and to point out some of the difficulties involved. 

. SHIH-CHTEH, WANG. Education in China. Shanghai: China United Press, 
1935. Pp. 46. 

A brief factual description written by the minister of education. Includes a 
list of universities, independent colleges, and technical schools. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
. TUROSIENSKI, SEVERIN K. Education in Czechoslovakia. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 11, 1935. Pp. viii+182. 


A detailed description of education in Czechoslovakia made from some months 
of study of the schools in the country itself. 


ECUADOR 
. Informe del ministro de educacién publica a la nacién, 1935. Quito: Tal- 
leres Graficos Nacionales, 1935. Pp. 344+graphs. 


The official report for 1935 on all phases of education in Ecuador. Typical of 
the reports issued by the Latin American nations. 


ENGLAND 

. Curry, W. The School and a Changing Civilization. London: John Lane 
the Bodley Head, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xvi+132. 

A series of essays in which are examined some educational problems from the 
point of view of present-day needs. 

. GREAT BRITAIN, COUNCIL FOR ART AND INDuSTRY. Education for the Con- 
sumer—Art in Elementary and Secondary School Education. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. 38-+illustrations. 

The first report of the council appointed in 1934 by the Board of Trade to deal 
with questions on the relations between art and industry. It treats of art asa 
part of general education and defines art as the “creation of beautiful things 
in any material by any process or with any tools.” 

. GREENE, GRAHAM (Editor). The Old School. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1934. Pp. 256. 
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A collection of essays describing life in various types of English schools as ex- 
perienced by former students. 

. OrrLEy, D. CHarRteEs. The Cinema in Education—A Handbook for Teach- 
ers. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 142. 

Presents good arguments for the use of motion pictures in the schoolroom and 
gives much practical advice. 

. Pimpton, GEorGcE A. The Education of Chaucer Illustrated from the School- 
books in Use in His Time. London: Oxford University Press, 1935. 
Pp. x+176. 


Interesting in its suggestions of how Chaucer may have been educated. 


. Swaine, G. R. The School and the Age. London: Herbert Russell [1934]. 
Pp. xii+128. 
A short survey of the principles on which the organization and educational 
program of Kingsmoor School are based. This school was founded in an effort 
to provide education for living as completely as possible in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
. Younc, Rutu. The Life of an Educational Worker (Henrietta Busk). 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. xxiv+140. 
A tribute to the many years of service of one of the leading women in educa- 
tion in London. 

FIJI ISLANDS 
. Mann, Cecit W. Education in Fiji. Australian Council for Educational 
Research Series, No. 33. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1935. Pp. 138. 
A factual account of education in a crown colony of about 1,000 islands with a 
population of 190,000, mainly native Fijians and East Indians. 


FRANCE 
. D’IRsAY, STEPHEN. Histoire des universités frangaises et étrangéres des 
origines @ nos jours: Tome II, du XVIF° siécle 4 1860. Paris: Editions 
Auguste Picard, 1935. Pp. vit+452. 
This volume and Volume I (Item 2509 in the list of selected references appearing 
in the June, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal) give a scholarly, 
comprehensive work of unusual value. 

GERMANY 
. Boum, Rupotr, AND OTHERS. Héhere Schule—Wozu? Sinn und Aufgabe. 
Leipzig: Oswald Schmidt G.m.b.H., 1935. Pp. 230. 
A publication of the Deutsche Philologenverband (Association of Higher or 


Secondary School Teachers of Germany) on the scope and purpose of the 
secondary school. 


. FLETCHER, ARTHUR WILLIAM. Education in Germany. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 62. 
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Observations of an Englishman on education in Germany, including a brief 
statement on National Socialism. 

. HILLER, FRIEDRICH. Deutsche Erziehung im neuen Staat. Langensalza: 
Verlag von Julius Beltz, 1935. Pp. 414. 
An attempt to point out the fundamental and general lines of development of 
education in the new Germany. 


. Konic, RENE. Vom Wesen der Deutschen Universitat. Berlin: Verlag die 
Runde, 1935. Pp. 212. 
Outlines ideas concerning university reform in Germany from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the present, with special reference to the University of 
Berlin. 

. SELIG, ANNA. Ideals and Methods of University Education in Germany. 
Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1931. Calcutta: Calcutta 
University Press, 1935. Pp. vi+-4o. . 


A series of three lectures delivered at the University of Calcutta, dealing with 
the “Ideals and Methods of University Education in Germany,” ‘“The German 
Student Self-Help Movement,” and the “International Student Service.” 


INDIA 

. BRAISTED, PAut Jupson. Indian Nationalism and the Christian Colleges. 
New York: Association Press, 1935. Pp. 176. 
The author attempts to answer two questions: Can the colleges remain Chris- 
tian and continue under the eminent sway of public opinion? Must they con- 
tinue to be foreign in their educational work? 

. LamBert, H. The Foundations of English Teaching. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. vi+66. 
A discussion of the teaching of the English language, based on experience in 
the high schools of India. 

. ZuHURU’D-Din, AnmMAD M. M. Present Day Problems of Indian Educa- 
tion. Fort, Bombay: Fine Arts Press, 1935. Pp. go. 


Relates particularly to Moslem education. The author suggests ways to arouse 
interest in education among the masses of India and attempts to show that the 
Moslems can organize primary education around the teaching of the Koran. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
. Dowttnc, Patrick JoHN. The Hedge Schools of Ireland. London: Long- 


mans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. xviii+182. 
An account of the Popular Schools of Ireland in the later Penal Times. 


JAPAN 
. A General Survey of Education in Japan. Tokyo: Department of Educa- 
tion, 1935. Pp. 76. 
A brief official account of education in Japan. 
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SCOTLAND 

346. Mason, Joun. A History of Scottish Experiments in Rural Education 
from the Eighteenth Century to the Present Day. London: University of 
London Press, 1935. Pp. xii+208. 
Begins with the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge in 
1709 and closes with an account of present-day experiment, which gradually 
changed from a vocational to an educational ideal because of changes in educa- 
tional outlook. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
. McKerron, M. A History of Education in South Africa (1652-1932). 

Pretoria: J. L. Van Schaik, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 182. 
Consists of seven chapters, each of which treats one phase of the educational 
system as it developed along the line of time. One chapter gives a good ac- 
count of the language problem. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


348. Fretp, ALice WitHRow. Education in the Soviet Union—A List of Source 
Material in English with Comments and Introductory Notes. Special 
Publication No. 1. New York: American Russian Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations with the Soviet Union, 1935. Pp. 32. 

A good bibliography, especially valuable for those who are not familiar with 
the Russian language. 


. PrnxeEvicH, A. Science and Education in the U.S.S.R. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 176. 
With thirty-three million children in kindergarten, primary, and secondary 
schools and thirty million adults receiving some form of instruction, leaders in 
the Soviet Union are attempting to bring to its people all the wealth of knowl- 
edge which mankind has worked out. This book attempts to tell of the achieve- 
ments and difficulties in that task. 








Cducational Writings 











REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A plan for integrating adult education.—At the present time there is through- 
out all civilized nations an increasing interest in the education of adults. This 
educational movement is not new. It has been growing for more than a century. 
Since the World War, however, its growth has been increasingly rapid, with the 
result that much of the program established is poorly organized and lacks inte- 
gration. 

The philosophical concept underlying the attention now being given to adult 
education is a growing belief that education should be continuous throughout 
life and not confined to the period of childhood and youth. This idea has recent- 
ly received additional support through the results of experimental work done by 
Professor E. L. Thorndike and his associates in the field of adult learning. In- 
creased leisure among the masses of working people has provided an opportunity 
for adults to participate in educational activities to a greater extent than ever 
before. The new inventions and discoveries of this age and the effects of these 
technological changes on social organization have undoubtedly served as an 
added incentive to adults to continue their education. Adult education is a 
necessity for many persons who are forced to readjust their vocational lives. It 
is also essential to a solution of the social and economic problems resulting from 
technological changes. 

In a discussion of the problems of adult education Stacy" deals with the diffi- 
cult problem of co-ordinating efforts and procedures and integrating the aims of 
adult-education programs. After a brief analysis of the problem the history of 
the co-operative agricultural extension work is traced from its beginning to the 
present time. Then follows a discussion of specific procedures for integrating 
adult-education programs and the formulation of a social philosophy for adult 
education. 

The author, in the development of his thesis, refers to three major sources of 
information. First, he draws on his own personal experience as a worker in rural 
adult education. He then canvasses the literature in the field. Finally, through 
the use of a questionnaire he secures the opinions of leaders in adult education. 


t William H. Stacy, Integration of Adult Education: A Sociological Study. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 646. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. viiit+148. $1.50. 
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The historical study of co-operative agricultural extension, which is devel- 
oped entirely from secondary sources, is one of the best brief descriptions avail- 
able of the development of that program. The reader can scarcely fail to be im- 
pressed by the enthusiasm of the author and his satisfaction with the direction in 
which the program now seems to be developing. Possibly, too much time and 
energy are still being devoted to narrow vocational training, but progress is 
clearly in the direction of a broader type of education. 

The social philosophy developed and the plan proposed for integrating adult- 
education activities are based largely on returns from the questionnaire. Re- 
plies to the questionnaire were received from departments of education, co- 
operative extension services, college and university extension divisions, state 
libraries, state teachers’ associations, religious-education councils, and adult- 
education councils. The opinions given represent an excellent cross-section of 
the judgments of all professional workers in the field. 

The author finds a solution for his major problem, the integration of adult 
education, in an organization of all adult-education activities in a classification 
referred to as the “seven great arts.” The “seven great arts” are stated and 
restated in slightly different form several times throughout the book, but, as 
finally presented in the summary chapter, these are: (1) perfecting philosophies 
of life, (2) advancing co-operation, (3) using science, (4) increasing incomes, (5) 
improving uses of income, (6) improving uses of time, and (7) advancing beauty. 
Each of these “arts” is defined in terms of specific activities. As an example, 
under increasing incomes the following activities are listed: ‘‘helping individuals 
to function more effectively in society, improving vocational skills and purchas- 
ing powers, studying all of the various factors which affect and limit the indi- 
vidual’s opportunities to earn and to achieve’”’ (p. 105). 

One of the most interesting sections of the book carries the title ‘Sociological 
Approach to Urban Adult Education.” Here it is pointed out that the rural- 
urban conflict constitutes a problem of concern to all adult educators interested 
in synthesizing aims and in providing equality of educational opportunity. This 
problem has been accentuated by the increase in rural-urban relationships re- 
sulting from improved facilities for travel and communication. A report of the 
New York Adult Education Council on the adult-education program in metro- 
politan New York is reviewed, and the common elements of the New York pro- 
gram and the co-operative agricultural extension program are pointed out. The 
author reaches the conclusion that the interests of rural and urban people are 
comparable and that the underlying social philosophy for adult education may 
be the same for both groups even though the specific problems and endeavors 
vary. 

Some parts of the adult-education program are rapidly becoming institu- 
tionalized, with the result that integration is secured through institutional 
direction. Adult elementary education is administered through the combined 
agencies of the federal and the state governments. The same is true of much of 
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vocational education. Emergency educational programs are supported by the 
federal government. Irrespective of these practices, however, the author con- 
cludes that there is little likelihood of significant integration in the immediate 
future through a consolidation of all education in publicly supported institu- 
tions. Other methods must be sought. It is pointed out that the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, as it now operates, is an important national inte- 
grating agency. In state programs two types of integrating agencies are found: 
(1) state supported education departments and institutions and (2) adult-edu- 
cation councils and committees. As a means of integrating adult education in 
a state, it is recommended that a council be established composed of members 
representing the agencies, the professional workers, and the adult-education 
consumers. 

The most serious limitations of the study lie in its lack oi objectivity and in 
its failure to present new information other than a variety of opinions. All the 
facts presented, aside from judgments, come from secondary sources. The con- 
clusions are based primarily on the opinions of the author or of other workers in 
the field. In view of the disorganized situation in adult education at the present 
time, however, it would have been difficult to deal with the problem in a more 
objective manner, since techniques for such an attack on the problem are still 
largely undeveloped. Undoubtedly, it is better to have the judgments of experi- 
enced workers in the field than to have no judgments at all. 

The book is well written, and the materials are well organized. The reader 
may not agree that the author has made the best classification that could have 
been made of the functions of adult education. He may not agree with the plan 
suggested for integrating activities and programs. The reviewer believes, how- 
ever, that persons engaged in adult education will find it worth while to become 
familiar with this study. While the book cannot be considered a major contribu- 
tion to the study of education, it will serve as an aid to the clarification of think- 
ing in the poorly organized and rapidly expanding field of adult education. Inte- 
gration of adult education is important. This book constitutes the best contri- 


bution yet made to the solution of that problem. 
FLoyp W. REEVES 


Modern methods in the education of the feeble-minded.—The total amount of 
literature concerned with feeble-minded and subnormal children is fairly large, 
but the nunber of books concerned specifically with methods of teaching these 
pupils, in the broad sense of the term, is not great. A recent addition! to this 
number should receive enthusiastic welcome. This book applies modern con- 
cepts of education to the teaching of mentally retarded children. To some extent 
the keynote of the book is a statement in the Introduction that the same general 
philosophy of education applies to all children, irrespective of intellectual abil- 


‘ Christine P. Ingram, Education of the Slow-learning Child. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1935. Pp. xiit+420. $1.80. 
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ity. The interpretation of this philosophy is that “each child shall be educated in 
keeping with his capacities, limitations, and interests, looking toward the happiest 
adjustment he can make in life and the most constructive contribution he can bring 
to society” (p. ix). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I includes the Introduction, with 
definitions; a description of the mentally retarded child (defined as the child 
with an intelligence quotient between 50 and 75); and discussions of psycho- 
logical principles applicable to the education of subnormal children, of the 
feeble-minded child in the community, and of educational objectives. Part II, 
which constitutes three-fourths of the book, is entitled ‘““A School Program for 
the Mentally Retarded” and concerns itself with such problems as the selection 
of mentally retarded pupils, class organization and conduct, curriculum, and 
method. Throughout this section the unit plan is emphasized, and outcomes are 
stated in terms of “life-activities’” rather than in terms of subject-matter 
achievement. Part III, consisting of one chapter, purports to deal with the edu- 
cation of borderline and dull-normal children (with intelligence quotients of 
approximately 70-89). It is too brief to do more than relate the teaching of the 
mentally retarded to the teaching of the dull-normal. 

The title of the book is slightly misleading. By definition the author includes 
mentally retarded (feeble-minded) as well as borderline and dull-normal children 
in the category “‘slow-learning.”’ However, since all theoretical material and 
much of the illustrative curricular material are applicable to dull-normal pupils, 
this inclusiveness is not a serious matter. 

Although the author uses a terminology which substitutes “mentally re- 
tarded” for “feeble-minded” (these children will never be permanently named, 
having been called ‘“feeble-minded,” “underprivileged,” “slow-learning,”’ 
“backward,” and what not), her terms are carefully delimited. The illustrative 
curricular content is excellent. The author’s experience is evident, not only in 
her selection of units, but in her interpretation of the characteristics of these 
children. For example, by many repetitions she stresses the outstanding psycho- 
logical fact that the feeble-minded child is unable to see relationships as readily 
as the normal child—a fact which, in the reviewer’s judgment, cannot be too 
much emphasized. She shows thorough familiarity with testing materials appli- 
cable to the teaching of these children. 

A great deal of the book could have appeared in any textbook on general 
method, for example, almost all of chapter xii. It is full of what are now pretty 
generally accepted educational maxims: “Conceived in its broadest aspect, 
learning may be thought of as a dynamic process... .” (p. 37). “The more 
nearly the learning situation approximates a real-life one, the more effective will 
the learning be” (p. 46). Whether all the discussion of general method which the 
book contains is necessary, the reviewer would not attempt to say, but it is 
thoroughly evident that the author has made a consistent attempt to apply gen- 
erally accepted concepts of “modern” education to the education of the feeble- 
minded. 
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The reviewer has but one criticism to offer, which is not in reality a criticism 
of Miss Ingram’s book per se. He does not share the faith that, because an ac- 
tivity or a unit is called “lifelike” or “real-life,” it is at once proof against criti- 
cism. Unless evaluated in a relative sense, these adjectives have almost no 
meaning. Many so-called “activity curriculums,” “progressive schools,” and 
“child-centered schools” have sought to justify, by the use of such shibboleths, 
activities which in a broad sense are as academic as the memorized subject mat- 
ter that they fervently condemned. With respect to the feeble-minded this diffi- 
culty may not be a major problem. Miss Ingram states that the mentally re- 
tarded (feeble-minded) child “cannot be expected to understand the complex- 
ities of the social order, to contribute to the solution of problems, or in any way 
effect changes for the better. He can only be a follower” (p. 62). With this 
statement the reviewer agrees. Miss Ingram’s material is well selected and 
practical, but, had the book made more of borderline and dull-normal children, 
the issue might be more clearly joined. For such children wouldn’t a unit in sales 
resistance be as vital as a unit in caring for chickens, pigs, or Polled Angus? 
“Meaning no offense.”” Couldn’t these children “‘specifically practice the habit”’ 
of discounting advertising propaganda? Could they not learn, for instance, that 
no cereal, however musically consumed, becomes muscle in ten seconds flat? 
But then, with respect to many vital units of real life, all levels of mental ability 
are, after all, “slow learning.” 

In its theoretical aspects the book has much in common with Kennedy- 
Fraser’s Education of the Backward Child (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932). 
The omission of any reference to this excellent little book is interesting. Miss 
Ingram’s book is, in the reviewer’s judgment, the best textbook on the teaching 
of feeble-minded children available to teachers in American schools. 


AustTIN H. TuRNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Evolution of college examinations and marking systems.—A recent volume of the 
Harvard Studies in Educationt by Mary Lovett Smallwood treats the historical 
development of examination procedures and marking practices in five American 
institutions of higher education. The study is based on an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of original documents from Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Mount 
Holyoke, and Michigan. This number of institutions, of course, does not pro- 
vide a basis broad enough for accurate generalizations concerning the history of 
college examinations and marking practices in this country, but the study un- 
covers some significant facts about the changes in these selected institutions. 

It is interesting to note that the earliest plan of listing students was not ac- 


t Mary Lovett Smallwood, An Historical Study of Examinations and Grading Systems 
in Early American Universities: A Critical Study of the Original Records of Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Mount Holyoke, and Michigan from Their Founding to 
1900. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XXIV. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+132. 
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cording to the quality of their achievement but according to their social status. 
The antiquity of the four-point rating scale is also surprising. The general con- 
clusions from the study seem to be that the examining process has shown some 
tendency toward improvement but that the college faculties, in their efforts to 
express an evaluation of the work of students and to report on the quality of 
achievement, have floundered from one system to another without arriving at 
any stable marking system. 

There are no references to developments beyond the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. The report consequently does not touch on the introduction of 
objective examinations, the distribution of marks on the basis of the normal fre- 
quency curve, or other modern attempts to improve examinations and marking 


practices. 
Joun DALE RUSSELL 


The size of public-school administrative districts —Any study that throws fur- 
ther light on the desirable size of school districts is of vital importance to all per- 
sons interested in public-school administration and legislation. Because the 
public-school system of the country is administered largely through 127,000 
units of local control and financial support and because the vast majority of 
these units are wholly unable to afford their own local professional leadership 
and administrative and supervisory services, many devices have been resorted 
to in the several states to overcome the limitations of small units. The forma- 
tion of any scheme for making available local administrative and supervisory 
services for the public schools always involves the question: How large is an 
efficient unit? This question is answered in a dissertation by Briscoe,’ who has 
approached the subject through analysis of the relation between the size of the 
local unit for public schools and the economical local administration and super- 
vision of the schools. The analysis is based on data from ten states, representing 
every section of the United States and every type of school administrative unit. 

Briscoe sets up three factors as criteria for determining the minimum size of 
local unit for administration and supervision of schools: (1) the ability of the 
unit to secure skilled and continuous educational leadership, (2) the economical 
use of the time of the leadership employed, and (3) the economical use of the 
funds spent for general control. 

The first of these factors, the ability to secure leadership, depends on the abil- 
ity to pay for skilled and continuous leadership and on the opportunities offered 
the leader for growth and achievement while in the service of the schools. With 
this analysis in mind Briscoe studies the actual practice in Maryland and Con- 
necticut and concludes that the typical necessary salary is approximately $3,600 
a year. Further analysis of county, city, and township districts and of super- 


t Alonzo Otis Briscoe, The Size of the Local Unit for Administration and Supervision 
of Public Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 649. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xiv+i110. $1.50. 
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intendency unions leads to the conclusion that an administrative unit employs 
forty teachers or more before it pays the salary necessary to secure skilled and 
continuous leadership. 

As to the economical use of the time of the leadership employed, Briscoe, 
after assuming that the superintendent should spend all his time in administra- 
tive and supervisory services rather than in teaching and clerical work, under- 
takes to determine the size of the unit at which it is found desirable to employ 
the first supervisory assistant to the superintendent and also the size at which 
a school unit tends to become a superintendency. Analysis of the types of dis- 
tricts enumerated above leads to the conclusions that the smallest superintend- 
ency should have forty teachers and that the first general supervisory assistant 
should be employed when the unit employs approximately fifty teachers. Fur- 
thermore, the unit typically pays enough for full-time secretarial service when it 
employs from forty to fifty teachers. 

When the relation of size of the administrative unit to the economical use of 
money spent for general control is studied in terms of both the total cost of 
adequate control and the percentage of current expense required for that pur- 
pose, the conclusion is again confirmed that the minimum administrative unit 
should have at least forty teachers. Other pertinent conclusions are that there 
are apparently no further economies to be gained through size after the unit 
reaches 250 teachers and that there is a rapid increase in economy as the size 
of the unit increases up to between 70 and 100 teachers. 

This study is confined closely to its narrow field of investigation and, as the 
author points out, leaves unexplored several important topics pertinent to 
further needed conclusions. It does, however, give scientific evidence as to the 
minimum size of the desirable local administrative unit for public schools and 
corroborates the conclusions reached in other studies of this subject. 


Howarp A. Dawson 
DIRECTOR OF RURAL SERVICE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Training in how-to-study specific:—Anyone acquainted with attempts to 
analyze and to classify the abilities which are operative in effective reading and 
study will recognize the exceeding difficulty of that undertaking. A close exam- 
ination of a recent series of work-type readers for the upper grades justifies the 
statement that the authors have carried through that difficult task better than 
it has ever been done before. Moreover, they have systematically interwoven 
training in specific reading abilities with a worthy body of subject matter. 


t Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. Bagley, and Philip A. Knowlton, Reading To Learn: 
Book I, A Work-Type Informational Reader, pp. xvi+-402, $0.84; Book II, Gaining 
New Knowledge, pp. xviii+-454, $0.92; Book III, Exploring New Fields, pp. xvi+s504, 
$0.96. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
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They definitely yet unobtrusively introduce pupils to the mental habits which 
constitute effective study reading and commendably guide the pupils through 
a cycle of constantly expanding practice in the applications of those abilities. 
The three volumes, Reading To Learn, are an excellent product. 

The comments which the reviewer chooses to make are not offered as harsh 
criticisms of the instructional program embodied in Reading To Learn. Rather, 
the comments are intended to indicate the present chaotic condition of the how- 
to-study movement, even when treated by the latest and most competent 
experts. 

The first comment deals with the classification of specific reading and study 
abilities. The authors group (notice the verb “group’’) seventy-three specific 
abilities in eight major categories which they call “Recognition,” “Compre- 
hension,” “Organization,” “Retention,” “Location of Data,” “Appreciation,” 
“Reproduction,” and “Integrated Procedures.” It is quite obvious that such 
major categories cannot possibly be mutually exclusive. Moreover, the specific 
abilities which are placed under any of the main categories are not, and probably 
cannot be, mutually exclusive. For example, the ten study specifics which ap- 
pear under the category “Organization” include at least five which, differently 
worded to be sure, direct attention to variations of essentially the same mental 
process. The general reading ability usually called “organization” is the ca- 
pacity of the reader to grasp the order and sequence of ideas on the printed 
page. Five of the ten specific abilities grouped under “Organization” by the au- 
thors of Reading To Learn are “ability to plan,” “ability to outline,” “ability 
to rearrange facts in a new order,” “ability to use organization keys—headings, 
marginal notes, etc.,” and “ability to sense the author’s arrangement.” Note 
at once the facts that the last “‘specific’” cited is identical in meaning with the 
main heading under which it is placed and that the first three specifics named 
are primarily inventive abilities which may be quite distinct from reading 
comprehension. This comment, it may be repeated, does not imply muddy 
thinking on the part of the authors. Indeed, they definitely and wisely avoid 
exact classification in favor of a general grouping of interrelated and over- 
lapping study specifics. The comment does, however, indicate the seeming im- 
possibility of isolating one mental process from others and calling it a specific. 
Even the psychologists apparently stay on safe ground: they write and speak 
of higher mental processes, but they are very vague indeed in drawing distinc- 
tions between them. 

The second comment refers to the commonly accepted distinction, adhered 
to rigidly by Reading To Learn, between work-type reading and leisure-time 
reading. The authors say of each book that it is “not a literary reader, nor is it 
intended to take care of all the basic aspects of reading. It is a book made to 
serve a definite purpose—to aid the teacher to develop the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, skills, and habits that are essential to study or work-type reading”’ (p. x). 
From this position the books in hand never depart. So far as the reviewer can 
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discover, not one selection of even modest literary merit appears between the 
covers. Just why many of the specific reading abilities are not applicable, of 
course with differing degrees of emphasis, to the purposeful reading of any 
book—any short story, novel, essay, poem, or drama—as well as to the reading 
of uninspired factual material, is difficult to see. The fundamental reading 
processes are essentially the same in any reading; they differ only in their ap- 
plications to differing materials and differing purposes of the readers. This 
artificial and academic distinction between work-type and leisure-type reading 
is commonly accepted and has many champions, including national committees 
on reading. Some few have the temerity to challenge it. 

Reading To Learn, very definitely restricted in purpose to work-type reading, 
presents in three volumes only “the type of subject matter contained in history, 
geography, elementary science, nature study, biography, civics, and health” 
(p. v). In the presentation of such intellectual content to upper-grade children, 
the books certainly fulfil the promise of the Preface. They make use “‘of the 
opportunity to provide a fuller introduction to contemporary life than would 
otherwise be possible in the elementary school” (p. v). In this respect Reading 
To Learn is worthy of the highest praise. However, the reviewer is inclined to 
question the miscellany of content, the lack of unity and continuity of content 
through which this series (in this respect resembling almost all how-to-study 
series), leads the reader. In Book III, for example, interspersed among other 
chapters, are reading units entitled “Our Forests,’ ‘What Is Patriotism?” 
“Crime and Its Prevention,” ““The Pacific Ocean,” “Lawyers and Their Work,” 
“The Value of Newspapers,” “How Life Insurance Protects Us,” ‘What Is 
Good Taste?” “Learning To Think Correctly,” and “The Symphony Orches- 
tra.”” In the commendable and well-executed program of systematizing pupil 
experiences with specific reading abilities, in the laudable attempt to motivate 
reading experiences by fresh and intrinsically interesting materials, in the praise- 
worthy endeavor to make the content of the readers touch life closely as a by- 
product to training in reading proficiencies, is it absolutely necessary to lead 
pupils through an intellectual hodgepodge? Perhaps it is. It should be added 
that the individual chapters of Reading To Learn are intrinsically valuable in 
themselves. The few exceptions which test this generalization are represented 
by chapter xxiii of Book III entitled “Learning To Think Correctly.”’ Instruc- 
tion, however simplified in wording, on axioms, major and minor premises, con- 
clusions, on seven intricate fallacies like “(Reasoning in a Circle”’ is.exceedingly 
questionable when presented to eighth-grade pupils. Such instruction may pos- 
sibly be an example of one of the worst forms of educational waste: introducing 
immature minds to subject matter far beyond the assimilative capacity of a large 
majority of the learners. 

These extended comments, which point out a few of the perplexing problems 
involved in teaching pupils how to read, have probably been met by Reading 
To Learn as well as they can be met in the present uncertainties of the super- 
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vised-study movement. In education, as in every other aspect of life, construc- 
tive workers often cannot wait for complete knowledge and unquestionable in- 
terpretations; they.must produce the best instructional guidance they can with 
partial knowledge and tentative interpretations. The authors of Reading To 
Learn have offered a product that is unquestionably a distinct contribution in 
the field of reading and study, even though our present knowledge and inter- 


pretations are far from final. 
R. L. LyMAN 


Learning English through activities —The advent of a new set of books in 
elementary-school language into an already crowded field carries a heavy obli- 
gation that the books offered shall be distinguished in theory and practice. To 
attract the attention and win the approval of administrators and members of 
textbook committees, the books must not only be original in organization, 
devices, and illustrations but must also reflect a philosophy of teaching har- 
monious with present ideals and, to some extent, prophetic of the future. It is 
in the light of these standards that Today’s English is here reviewed. 

It is a common experience for visitors to elementary-school classes to find the 
“language period” given over to formalized instruction on the facts of language 
or to exercises wholly passive and uncommunicative in nature. Not only is there 
no opportunity for the free use of language, but the atmosphere of the room is 
chill with repression. Yet few teachers today will deny that language is a form 
of behavior, to be learned best in behavior situations, that is, by doing. To this 
philosophy of action the authors of Today’s English give enthusiastic assent. 
They say: “.... language expression is so completely a part of living that 
the nature of any individual’s language is largely dependent upon the nature of 
that individual’s life It therefore becomes the first duty of those who are 
interested in improving the quality of children’s language . . . . to provide as 
far as possible that richness and variety of desirable first-hand experiences 
which are the basis of effective language expression”’ (p. iii). 

The organization of these books is designed to center a variety of activities 
in common topics of interest to children. Such headings as “Adventure with 
Books,” ‘‘Saving Our Forests,” and ‘Starting a Newspaper” indicate the trend 
of the units. Each book features a section on the appreciation of poetry, placing 
poetry where it belongs—in the expressional life of the child. Pronunciation, 
the making of reports, and the use of the dictionary receive full and careful 
treatment. 

The formal aspects of language are confined pretty largely to the establish- 
ment of the English sentence. There is a laudable absence of grammar. Usage, 


*M. R. Trabue and Bessie Bacon Goodrich, Today’s English: Third Year, pp. 
xii+-220; Fourth Year, pp. xiv+234; Fifth Year, pp. xiv-+242; Sixth Year, pp. xiv-+ 
254. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1935. $0.72 each. 
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on the other hand, is presented constantly and forcibly, to train the eye and ear 
in the accepted patterns of English speech. It is not difficult, therefore, ts 
recommend a series of language books which are sound in theory, consistent in 
practice, attractive in form, and beautifully illustrated. 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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